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A GERMAN LINER INTERNED AT BOSTON FOR THE WAR. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ALE University plans to dedicate next 
June, as its part in the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of peace between the 
North and the South, a memorial to the 150 
Yale men who gave their lives in the Civil 
War. The memorial will make no distinction 
as to the side on which the men fought. The 
plan was suggested in 1869, but nothing came 
of it. Now, after more than forty years, the 


alumni have revived the project, and are con- | 


tributing the funds. Thé memorial will be in 
the corridor that leads from the university 
quadrangle to Memorial Hall. In addition to 
the bronze tablets that will bear the 150 names, 
with an appropriate inscription, there will be 
bas-relief figures representing Courage, Devo- 
tion, Peace, and Memory. 
Ld 
T is a particularly long and dreary winter 
for the crews of the German merchant ves- 
sels that are interned in American ports. 
Hundreds of the young men are in Boston, 
some of them living in their quarters on the 
big steamers, others discharged to get along in 
the strange land as best they can. Some have 
found work in the city, and are likely to remain 
here and become American citizens. A large 
number are attending evening schools. For 
those who neither work nor study the time 
hangs heavy, for there is little to do on the 
steamers, and the men have no idea when they 
can get back to their native land and their 
families. The picture at the top of the page 
shows the North German Lloyd liner Kron- 
prinzessin Cecilie, which was tied up at Bar 
Harbor for several months before coming to 
Boston for the winter. This is the liner that 
was nearly across the Atlantic when her wire- 
less operator caught the news that war had 
been declared, and that then raced back three 
thousand miles to the safety of neutral shores. 
Other big German steamers interned in Boston 
are the Koeln, the Wittekind and the Wille- 
had of the North German Lloyd line; the 
Amerika and the Cincinnati of the Hamburg- 
American line, and the Ockenfels of the Hansa 
line. = 
HE Park Street Church is the latest of 
the historic buildings of Boston to undergo 
the process of ‘‘restoration.’’ Sometimes 
the so-called restoration of a famous old build- 
ing is the cause of deep regret to antiquarians 
and to all others who love the old landmarks, 
since the work is often done with a mistaken 
idea of ‘‘improving’’ the building and with 
too little fidelity to the plans and spirit of the 
original builders. There is no complaint of 
that kind in the case of the Park Street 
Church. The most important item in the 
work has been the removal of the white paint 
—long since become a dingy gray—that covered 
the brick walls. The result is a great im- 
provement in the appearance of the building. 
It is work of the same kind that within a few 
years has been done on the walls of the Old 
South Church and the Old State House. 
Faneuil Hall is next in order for similar treat- 
ment. Those who painted the walls years 
ago probably thought they were beautifying 
the buildings, or perhaps they thought that 
the bricks needed the paint as a preservative. 
In either case they were mistaken. The rich 
red walls are far more pleasing than they 
were when covered with paint. 

The Park Street Church is much the young- 
est of the four historic buildings mentioned 
above, although it was built in 1809, and con- 
sequently is more than a hundred years old. 
Its tall, graceful spire has always been an 
object of special admiration, and is inseparably 
associated with all modern pictures of Boston 
Common. The view of the church and its 


surroundings, with a glimpse of the old Gran- 
ary Burying Ground beyond the church, 


which appears on the cover of The Companion, 
was taken the other day from a building on the 
| opposite side of Tremont Street. At a time 
when the whirlwind of Unitarianism was 
sweeping through the Congregational churches 
of New England, the Park Street Church 
clung tenaciously to its old-time beliefs, and 
because of the fervor of the doctrine expounded 
from its pulpit the irreverent called the church 
‘*Brimstone Corner,’’ a nickname that has 
stuck to it ever since. Of special interest in 
connection with the history of the Park Street 
Church is the fact that within its walls on 
July 4, 1832, ‘‘ America’’ was sung for the first 
time. 
& 


HE control of the quarantine station of 

the port of Boston has been the subject 

of much discussion in the past few years. 
There is no uniformity in the control of quar- 
antine stations at the leading Atlantic ports. 
Those at New York, Baltimore, and Galveston 
are under state control; those at Portland, 
Providence, and New Orleans under Federal 
control; that-at Philadelphia is under joint 
state and Federal control. The Boston station, 
which ranks next to that of New York in 
amount of business, is the only one under city 
control. The city officials of Boston, backed 
by prominent medical men, favor the transfer 
of the station to Federal control. They argue 
that the quarantine service is really a Federal 
government function ; that the transfer would 
save the city $20,000 a year; and that the 
government is willing to take over the station 
and pay the city $250,000 for it. The medical 
men argue that Federal control would mean 
more rigid inspection, and also the better hos- 
pital-equipment that is needed to cope with 
any serious epidemic that an immigrant ship 
might bring. 

On the other hand, the shipping interests 
are opposed to the transfer. They argue that 
since the present service is efficient and satis- 
factory there is no need of a change; that 
Federal control would mean delays to shipping, 
especially in the case of appeals; and that 
immigration is more likely to decrease than to 
increase after the war in Europe comes to an 
end. A special committee of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce is hearing the arguments on 
both sides, and will try to settle the matter. 


® © 


WHY THE BELGIANS LOVE 
THEIR KING. 


WRITER in World’s Work, from an 

interview and subsequent conversation 

with the Belgian minister of state, gives 
a very interesting account of the Belgian King 
Albert. 


‘**Tt is when anyone talks with our soldiers, ’’ 
said the minister, ‘‘that he perceives how the 
King is loved. They say, all of them, that 
they will die for him. e is constantly at 
their side, encouraging them by his presence 
|and bravery. At certain moments he adven- 
| tures too far. Always he is in the very midst 
|of the combat. One soldier said to a friend 

of mine, who wrote to me: ‘The King came 
|and placed himself by my side in the trench. 

He took the rifle of a soldier so exhausted that 
he could not stand, to give him a chance for 
| rest, and fired comme le plus petit piou-piou 
| —just like one of his own soldiers—during an 
| hour and a half.’ 
| **He himself carries the soldiers’ letters to 
| them, distributes among them the little pack- 
| ages that their friends and their parents send 
| them from the homes now destroyed. He 
| Sshares—what do you call it?—la ratatouille 
| soldiers’ mess] with his soldiers, and always 
| calls them ‘my friends.’ He does not want 
| them to render him honors. He wishes 
| simply to be a soldier, in the full strength of 
that term. One night he was seen, exhausted 
| fatigue, sleeping on the grass at the side 
of the road. ’’ 
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“How to Grow Peaches” 


an interesting chapter in our very in- 
structive 1915 Fruit Book we send you— 
free. Shows latest of selecting, 
planting and growing both for mark 
and home. Other chapters describe our 7 
full line of apples, pears, raspberries, © 
currants, ornamental shrubs, etc.—all 
backed by 25 years’ experience. Send 
postal for your copy today. 

THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box Y Yalesville, Conn. 











44—124 PAGE 

POULTRY PAPER peia'e#so 

to-date; tells 

all you want to know about care and man- 

ement of poultry for pleasure or profit, 
‘our months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y. 

















**The most delicious morsel !’’ 


RAY’S «<< 






Finnan 
Haddie 


You never tasted its equal. ‘Sugar cured, 
doubly appetizing at this season. Don't miss it. 
Send a Quarter in an envelope for trial size. 

W. A. RAY, 539 E. 1st Street, S80. BOSTON, MASS. 






























Don’t Neglect Your Stove 


Keep it well polished, not simply because 
it’s more beautiful, but also to prevent rust 
getting into the iron and fill- 
ing up the pores, making 
your stove less efficient. 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 
prevents rust and gives that 
thin, hard, ing | 
secured by no other polish. 


Screw-top Cans, 15 cts. 


Ask your grocer for Satin Gloss 
—the IMPROVED stove polish. 














why it is cheapest. 








DANIEL WEBSTER 


makes the best and cheapest bread. It costs 
a few cents more than most flours—that is 
The trifle extra is your 
best investment because it enables us to 
produce by a scientific blending of finest 
wheats, a flour of great strength or water- 
absorbing power, and at the same time a 
more perfect flour for nourishment. Daniel 
Webster Flour has put new meaning into the 
bread question. It will bring more RESULTS 
than the best flour you have ever tried. 
DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR will make a Trade 
for any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 


OUR GUARANTEE ~ diner poe Webster Flour does not make the best 


you have ever baked—after using one bag 
or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and get your money back. 


Insist upon “DANIEL WEBSTER.” Take no Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 























Did You Ever Eat 
a Pie Like This? 








You never did unless 
it was made from 


Grandmother’s Mince Meat 


for it is the only mince meat that will make the real old-fashioned mince pies. 








Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit 


Marmalade 


Made from oranges, 
lemons and sugar— 
nothing else. No bit- 
ter taste. In glass 
jars, 10, 15, 25 cts. 





Grandmother’s 


Pure 
Apple Jelly 


From sound, clean 
apples and sugar. 
Absolutely pure. 
One of the daintiest, 
most delicious jel- 
lies ever known. 
Glass jars, 10 cts. 











The 
recipe came down from the old New 
England days, when the making of 
mince pies was an art. A 10-cent 
package makes one large or two small 
pies. You ought to try it. 


e . ’ 
Pineapple Jam 
A very choice preparation of this 
delicious fruit. If you like pineapple 
you'll enjoy this. Nothing just like 
it on the market. Glass jars, 10 cts. 








MAIL THIS TO-DAY 
Whipple Co-operative Co., Natick, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: I inclose 25e. and my grocer’s 
name, for which please send me, prepaid, 
1-10c. Package Mince Meat 
1-10c. Jar Pure Apple Jelly 
1-10c, Jar Pineapple Jam 
1-10c. Jar Pure Fruit Marmalade 
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HE small two-masted 
schooner Surprise was 
heeling under a strong 
breeze on the offshore tack, 
and although the morning 
sun was only an hour high, 
smoke drifted cheerily from 
her galley stovepipe. Capt. 
Jim Newhall, who stood at 
the wheel, could hear Miss 
Ophelia Whidden singing 
‘‘Throw Out the Life 
Line,’? as she rattled her 
pots and pans. Uncle An- 
drew Smart, who had sailed 
the boat for half the night, 
was in his bunk. Presently 
a sleepy youth with rum- 
pled hair climbed out of the 
cabin, and the commander 
addressed him gruffly : 

‘‘Didn’t you hear me call 
you to wash down decks, 
Billy Marvin??? 

‘**T need an alarm clock,’’ 
said theculprit, witha yawn. 

‘‘What you need is a be- 
laying pin across the soles 
of your feet !’’ 

‘*Miss Whidden has boxed 
my ears twice for stealing 
doughnuts,’’ said Marvin. 
“This is a brutal ship. I 
may starta mutiny. Great 
weather for our first voy- 
age!’? 

‘‘Another day like this 
and we’ll be in Boston 
harbor with a fine, large 
profit to divide,’’ said Jim. 

Miss Whidden appeared 
beyond the deckload of cord- 
wood, which rose between 
the masts. 

‘*Please help me over with 
this platter of ham and eggs!’’ she called. 
‘*‘T never was trained as an acrobat, and 
I don’t propose to begin at my time of 
life.’ 

With the help of Billy Marvin, Miss 
Ophelia accomplished the journey. She 
set the table with magical swiftness, and 
sent Marvin after the fried potatoes and 
hot biscuit. Uncle Andrew Smart had 
come on deck, and now took the wheel. Before | 
sitting down with the two young men Miss 
Whidden critically surveyed them. 

‘* As long as there’s a lady present, William, ’? | 
she remarked, ‘‘you’re expected to wash your | 
face and brush your hair, and put on a collar 
and coat for meals. And don’t let me have | 
to remind you again, James, to say grace. 
Now I’m done scoldin’. Aren’t we having a | 
real nice time??? | 

‘*It’s more like a yachting cruise,’’ said the | 
chastened Marvin. 
actually earning money !’’ 

‘*Tt saves disappointment to expect the | 
worst, ’? replied Miss Whidden briskly. ‘‘ Life | 
is mostly ups and downs, and luck comes in 
streaks. And I won’t let myself believe there’s | 
one cent due me for this partnership voyage | 
until it’s counted into my hand.’’ 

Good fortune had indeed attended the ven- 
ture. For three days the wind had been fair | 
and steady with a smooth sea and bright skies. 
A quick trip to Boston meant small expense | 
and a gratifying profit. Jim Newhall was | 
ready to boast that the old Surprise had never | 
reeled off the distance any faster with Capt. | 
Freeman Blair in charge. 

In the afternoon, however, that experienced | 
navigator, Uncle Andrew Smart, stared long | 
at the clouds and sniffed as if he had the power 
of smelling the weather. | 

‘*Breeze is hauling round to the east’ard, 
Jim,’? he said, in his flat, gentle voice, ‘‘and | 
it’ll thicken up to-night. We ought to be! 
abreast of Salem by sundown. If I was you | 
I'd run in and anchor overnight, and reach | 
across the bay to Boston to-morrow. It’s best | 
to see where you’re going in crowded waters. ’’ | 

The impetuous young master of the Sunieiee| 
was for taking chances, but Miss Ophelia | 
Whidden sternly broke in: 

‘You do as Andrew tells you, James New- 
hall, or I’ll flatly refuse to get supper.’’ 

‘hat decided the matter. The schooner laid 
her course for Salem harbor, and soon the | 
breeze became fitful and the sky more overcast. | 
She slowly swung in past wooded shores and 
islands, and found a sheltered anchorage. They | 
took in the lighter canvas, but unless it should 
threaten to blow a gale, they did not need to | 
te er the heavy fore- and mainsails. The | 

wide harbor was almost empty of shipping. | 

"he summer twilight had not faded when 








| night, crept into the harbor. 


| | unfavorable comments. She was a 


| alone. 


DRAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


THROUGH THE GLOOM AND THE DRIZZLE FOAMED THE DORY. 


another small schooner, which also 
appeared to be seeking refuge for the 
She 











rounded to and dropped anchor ke 
about two hundred ‘yards from the NIM 





| Surprise. Jim Newhall and his 
comrades gazed at her and made (iin 
slovenly, uncared-for craft. 
slack, 
streaked with rust and grime. 


trampish air. 
The crew was no better. 
was waving his arms and bawling profane 


orders to two slouchy sailors, who yelled at | 
| a drop of liquor to spare. 
A fat person, whose dingy apron pro- | 
| claimed him to be the cook, waddled from the 


him to keep his mouth shut and let the bottle 


galley in a leisurely manner, and sat upon a 


jhatch. The very sight of him tried Miss 
He probably spent most | 


Whidden’s patience. 
of his life, said she, in sitting down when he 
ought to be doing his work. 

It was unpleasant for her to have to listen 
to such neighbors as these, and Jim prepared 
to shift the Surprise to another part of the 
harbor. The brawling ceased, however, and 
the noisy skipper went below; the two sailors 
swayed up and down at the pump, anda stream 
of water gushed from the leaky hold. 

The cloudy night had shut down when Billy 
Marvin entered the cabin where Jim was 
writing at the desk. 

‘*Miss Ophelia wants some fresh eggs and 
a few other things for the pantry,’’ Marvin 
| said. ‘‘Here is the list she gave me. What 
do you say to my going ashore?’’ 

‘*T’ve no objection. Waita few minutes and 
you can take a couple of letters to mail.’’ 

Marvin went to get the dory ready. Pres- 
ently Jim raised the lid of the desk and took 
| out the tin box in which the ship’s money was 
kept. It was a fund for expenses, to which all 
the partners had contributed. Miss Ophelia 
had insisted on withdrawing fifty dollars from 
her savings-bank account. Uncle Andrew 


Smart had produced a ten-dollar gold piece | 


that he had treasured for many years. 


Billy | 
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Marvin and Jim Newhall had borrowed from | 


their parents. 
Trading Company contained at this time about 


| 





27° Cha 


gave a two-dollar bill to Marvin. 
He was making an entry in his 
account book, and the tin box was 
still open on the desk, when he hap- 
pened to glance up at the compan- 
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boat bump alongside, but had assumed that it 
was his own dory. The shabby stranger 


An elderly man | grinned and rubbed his unshaven chin. 


‘*Dropped aboard for a friendly call,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘And I thought you might have 


been took sick and needs it bad.’’ 


into a chair. 
of his unwelcome guest as soon as possible. 
‘*We don’t use whiskey,’’ he said, curtly. 
‘*And your schooner looks as if she had too 
much of it aboard.’’ 
An ugly gleam came into the visitor’s bleary 
eyes. 


at a man old enough to be his daddy! 
wonder seafarin’ has gone to blazes!’’ 
Jim busied himself at the desk. The other 


No 


of a cigar, and looked at the tin box. 

‘*Hard luck has pestered me more’n I de- 
serve,’’ he whined. ‘‘I’m bound from Calais 
to Providence in ballast—short-handed—leakin’ 
like a basket—crew of loafers. Pleasant, tidy 
vessel this. You look as if you had been pros- 
perin’.’”’ 





TeWHIMSIAL SCHOONER SATADL 
) By Ralp ph D.Paine -¥ ide 


in Nine Charters pter Two - 


$180. Jim counted the money and | After landing, he set off leisurely through 


ionway that led to the deck. Looking | 
down into the cabin was the unkempt | 
Her rigging was | captain of the other schooner. 
her sails were dirty, and her sides| hard at the money in the tin box. 
Beside the | angry, uncomfortable feeling Jim closed the 
‘* And to think that weare | Surprise, clean and self-respecting in her old | lid and jumped to his feet. 
|age, the other schooner had a disreputable, 


He was gazing | 
With an | 


He had heard a | 


and hesitated before he 
answered, ‘‘She’s the Mo- 
hawk—hails from Perth 
Amboy ; been tradin’ mostly 
in Long Island Sound.’’ 

Captain Kennedy had 
come on board without a 
coat, and his shirt was open 
at the throat. In one of the 
sleeves, between the elbow 
and the shoulder, there was 
a small, three-cornered rent. 
The cabin lamp shone full 
on this arm, and revealed 
to Jim’s observant eyes the 
tattooed patternof an anchor 
flanked by the letters ‘*L. 
M.”’? Those were not the 
right initials for a man 
named Edward Kennedy, 
Jim reflected. He more 
than suspected that this 
unsavory skipper and his 
slovenly schooner were sail- 
ing under false colors. He 
was glad when Captain 
Kennedy rose unsteadily to 
his feet. 

‘*This ain’t what I’d call 
a genial packet,’’ Kennedy 
said, in farewell. ‘‘My 
compliments to the female 
and the deef old coot. When 
you’re older you’ll know a 
heap more. ’’ 

Jim followed him on deck 
and watched him clamber 
into his skiff. Billy Marvin 
came running up to explain: 

‘*T was in the dory on the 
other side, and didn’t see 
the old ruftian come on 
board. Uncle Andrew is 
forward, yarning to Miss 
Whidden. ”’ 

**T was lucky to get rid of him in such 
short order, Billy. He’sanuisance. It’s 
queer he made no more noise. He caught 
me napping. ’’ 

Marvin tucked the letters and money 
into his pocket, and swung himself into 
the dory. Pulling sturdily at the oars, 
he headed for the lights of the Salem 
waier front, about half a mile away. 


the quaint, crooked streets of the old town. 
At last he halted before the window of a pawn 
shop that displayed tempting bargains in 
binoculars, watches, and nautical instruments. 
Two men inside were engaged in a loud dis- 
pute with the pawnbroker, who finally silenced 
them by threatening to telephone for the police. 
As the men came out on the sidewalk Billy 
recognized the two sailors of the Mohawk 
schooner. 

‘*It’s a dirty shame he wouldn’t give us 
more for it,’’? one of them was saying, ‘‘but 
what else could we do? There’s not a bit of 


|grub aboard the hooker, and all hands are 


One of my men has | 


stone broke. ’’ 
The other sailor caught sight of Marvin. 
‘*Why, hello, kid!’’ he cried. ‘‘I saw you 


| before dark, didn’t I, anchored to leeward of 
Without waiting for an invitation he lurched | 


Jim made up his mind to be rid | 


us? Stick along with us and see the town. 
We’ll go back to the wharf together. ’’ 

Marvin politely excused himself, but the 
men insisted on walking into Essex Street with 
him and on waiting outside the store that he 
entered in search of fresh eggs. At the post 


| office he managed to evade them by dodging 


‘*A boy of your age in command of a/| 
vessel and havin’ the cheek to sling a lecture | 





| Jim said. 


‘*You were headed to the north’ard when | 


we first saw you, ’’ dryly observed Jim. 
your way? 


** Lost 


| might encounter the pair. 
sprawled at his ease, lighted the ragged stump | 


across the railway tracks and mingling with 
the passengers from an incoming train. Then 
he hastily finished his errands and sped to the 
wharf; at every dark corner he feared that he 
He knew that they 
thought he had come ashore with money; and 


jalthough he was not timid, he was not a 


brawny, rough-and-tumble athlete like Jim 
Newhall. 

He returned to the Surprise without mishap, 
and told his story to Jim. 

‘*You were wise to give them a wide berth, ’’ 
‘*Tt’?s a mighty queer outfit. A 
vessel’s crew pawning stuff for food! And the 
skipper is all kinds of a liar. There’s no sick 


And I shouldn’t call you short- | man aboard, he’s headed the wrong way for 


handed with a master, two men, and a cook.’’ | Providence, and he isn’t short-handed. What’s 
‘*Think you can sit there and sass Cap’ n| more, I’m willing to bet his real name isn’t 


Edward Kennedy, just because he’s down and | | Kennedy. 


out, do you?’’ muttered the stranger. 


and your ridicilus crew—two boys, and a| 


female, and a deef old rooster! 
hollerin’ at him. ’’ 

Jim smiled. 
schooner, Captain Kennedy? I never saw her 


The treasury of the Blue Harbor | on this coast before. ’’ 


I heard 
‘*What’s the name of your | to-night. 


| began to fall. 


It’s a sort of hobo craft, and I hope 


Cb ou | we can see the last of her to-morrow morning.’’ 


‘‘What is Uncle Andrew’s latest weather 
bulletin, Jim?’’ 

**Dubious. You will stand the first watch 
Rouse me if it begins to blow.’’ 
Soon after Jim had gone below a heavy rain 
In his dripping oilskins Marvin 


For some reason the visitor looked confused, | tramped back and forth. Before midnight the 
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Miss Ophelia? ‘This doesn’t seem quite like | worse,’’ said Miss Whidden, ‘‘and it appears 


rain was pelting in his face; a rising wind 
hummed through the rigging. It was time to 
lower and secure the heavy canvas. Before 
calling Jim, he ran forward to let go the peak 
halyard of the foresail. 

The night had become so black that he could 


not see the skiff that was approaching the stern | 


of the Surprise; the wind and the rain drowned 
the noise of the splashing oars. He was hur- 
rying toward the cabin when several odd sounds 
made him halt and peer toward the starboard 
side of the vessel. He moved nearer the rail 
just as a shadow rose above it; another shadow 
followed the first. 


Billy took alarm and rushed to repel this | 
wharves, but straight back to the disreputable 
| schooner. 


Suddenly a hard fist smote 
The man behind the fist had 


stealthy invasion. 
him on the jaw. 


struck at random, but the luckless William | 


curled up on the wet deck as if in peaceful 
slumber. 

There was no one else to warn the crew of 
the Surprise. 
next to the galley, which 
stood forward of the deck- 
load. In the after cabin was 
the stateroom that Jim New- 
hall occupied as captain, and 
there, too, were the bunks 
used by Andrew Smart and 
Billy Marvin. Jim made a 
thorough job of sleeping when 
his duty allowed, and deaf 
Andrew Smart was hard to 
rouse. 

Thus the four lawless in- 
truders from the Mohawk 
were in command of the deck. 
There the fat cook remained 
as a lookout, while Captain 
Kennedy and his two rascally 
sailors made for the cabin. 

The thievish skipper tip- 
toed to the desk, while his 
two men, ready to use force 
if it should be needed, stood 
guard near the sleepers. Jim 
stirred and muttered in his 
sleep, but did not awake. 
Uncle Andrew continued to 
snore, with a peaceful expres- 
sion on his kindly counte- 
nance. Captain Kennedy 
pried open the desk and rum- 
maged it hastily but found 
nothing, for Jim had pru- 
dently removed the tin zash 
box from the desk and tucked 
it into a corner of his bunk. 
Then, with more wit than 
anyone would have given him 
eredit for, he stole into the 
stateroom, poked under the 
berth and in the closet, and 
deftly explored the mattress. 





| 


Presently his groping fingers found the tin | 


box. With the greatest caution he tried to with- 
draw it, but while he was leaning over the 
bunk the sehooner lurched a little and he lost 
his balance, pitched forward, and in trying to 
save himself, struck Jim a smart rap on the 
chest. 

The youthful master of the Surprise grunted 
and opened his eyes. What he saw instantly 
cleared the cobwebs of sleep from his eyes. 
He gave a yell and bounded from the bunk; 
but he was not in time to grapple with 
Captain Kennedy, for the villainous skipper 
had seized the tin box and was flying up the 
companionway, with one of the sailors ahead 
of him and the other following close at his 
heels. 

Pell-mell the rogues ran for their skiff. 
Jim was gaining ground with every jump 
when he fell over the prostrate form of 


Billy Marvin and slid against the cordwood | 


on his hands and knees. The fugitives leaped 
quickly into their boat, and shoved franti- 


ness. 

Jim was unarmed, and he could not safely 
go after them single-handed in the dory; so he 
turned to find a lantern and to muster his 
crew. Propping Marvin against the main- 
mast, he quickly made sure that the boy had 
no more serious hurt than a bruised jaw. The 
rain was reviving him, and he was soon blink- 
ing like an owl. 

‘*What’s happened, anyhow?’’ he feebly 
inguired. ‘‘Something bumped me, and it was 
no bag of molasses. That’s all I know. Who 
came aboard of us?’’ 

‘The blackguards from the Mohawk. It 
wasn’t your fault, Billy. I ought to have had 


| board. 
cally away from the Surprise into the dark- | 


sense enough to stay awake, too. They stole | 


our funds, every dollar. ’’ 

‘*Bankrupted our company ?’’ cried Marvin, 
whose head was buzzing. ‘‘ They’re not 
going to get away with it, you can bet on 
that !’’ 

‘*T hope not,’’ said Jim. ‘*Now you wake 
Uncle Andrew while I tell Miss Whidden. ”’ 

Mr. Smart was bewildered by Billy’s con- 
fused tidings, but he gathered that his pre- 
cious ten-dollar gold piece had been stolen, 
and that James Newhall expected every man 
to do his duty. He therefore galloped on deck 
in his trousers and shirt, armed himself with 
an iron belaying pin, and like the disciplined 
old seafarer that he was, waited for instruc- 
tions. Miss Ophelia Whidden joined them in 


| sailor. 


an incredibly short time; and she was fully 
dressed, calm, ready for anything. 

‘‘T heard a rumpus and began to put on 
my things,’’ said she. ‘‘I was declaring this 
very day that luck runs in streaks. This is 
one of the bad ones. What is your plan, 
James? Do you propose to let those whis- 
keyfied villains run off with our codperative 
funds ?’’ 

Although greatly distressed, Jim kept his 
head. Heasked for silence. They could hear 
the thump-thump of the oars against the thole- 
pins of the vanished skiff, which was making 
slow progress. Clearly the Mohawk crew 
was pulling, not toward the shore or the 


‘‘No use of our trying to find the police!’’ 
exclaimed Jim. ‘‘They wouldn’t return to 
their vessel unless Kennedy intended to go 
to sea to-night, and try to give us the slip. 


Miss Whidden’s tiny room was | The Mohawk will be under way before we can 
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IN A MOMENT JESSIE OVERTOOK HER. 


go ashore to get help. There’s no two ways 
about it; we’ll have to handle this ourselves. ’’ 

His partners were listening anxiously; in 
this serious crisis they accepted Jim’s leader- 
ship without question. Perceiving that, Jim 
added, with a smile: 

‘*He called you ‘a female,’ Miss Whidden, 
and Mr. Smart ‘a deef old cdot.’ I say we 
give that gang a ‘surprise’ party, and rescue 
our money before they can sneak away to 
sea.’’ 

**T don’t intend to be left out of it,’’ said 
Miss Ophelia, ‘‘and I guess I’m a match for 
that fat cook with the dirty apron.’’ 

That she should volunteer her services was 
not in the least absurd. Hardy toil afloat and 
ashore had given her the strength and en- 
durance of a man, and few men were more 
courageous. 

‘*They won’t dream that we have the nerve 
to tackle them,’’ said Billy Marvin. 

Jim ran below to get the only revolver on 
The salt air had rusted it and its 
cylinder was jammed, but it would at least 
frighten the thieves. In the deckload, Marvin 
found two four-foot hickory saplings not too 
heavy to use as cudgels. Miss Ophelia was 
pleased to discover that her sinewy arms could 
wield one of them with ease. Uncle Andrew 
flourished the belaying pin. They clambered 
quickly into the dory. 

Across the water came the clanking of a 
chain cable and the rattle of a windlass. The 
Mohawk was lifting anchor. Jim and Billy 
Marvin caught up the oars, Andrew Smart 
steered, and Miss Whidden sat grimly in the 
bow. Through the gloom and the drizzle 
foamed the dory, until the sails of the fugitive | 
schooner showed dead ahead like dim, gray | 
shadows. Then Jim slackened speed in order | 
to approach the schooner quietly. 

‘Getting under way was a disorderly, noisy 
business for Captain Kennedy and his men. 
Things had been left at such loose ends on the | 
vessel that the more the sailors hastened the 
more they blundered. Jim Newhall heard 


the captain tell his crew to run up a jib and | 


haul the mainsail flat. The schooner was 
ready to fill away and forge ahead. 


As the dory drifted nearer, Jim gave his | by the gate. 


final orders. ‘‘I’ll take care of Kennedy and 
hunt for the tin box. He’ll be aft, at the | 
wheel. You jump for’ard, Billy, and lam 
the fellow at the jib halyard. Hop along 
with me, Mr. Smart, and go tackle the other 
Won’t you please stay in the dory, 


a ladies’ affair. 
up a fight.’’ 
‘*‘T joined you as a partner for better or 





Tie UNKNOWN GOOD? 


That fat cook won’t put| to be my bounden duty to make that worthless 


cook wish he had minded his own business. ’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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England, a wet day in July 
can be almost as cold as a 
day in November; and on this 
particular day the rain had early settled into 
a steady, monotonous downpour. 
Marjorie Dean and Jessie Mitton were walk- 
ing silently up the hill toward the post office, 
but they did not seem to notice the rain. Jessie 
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carried an umbrella, which gave them little pro- 
tection from the downpour. 
When they reached the top of 
the hill they stopped on the 
roadside, as if undecided what 
todo next. They had come up 
slowly, searching the ground 
with their eyes; but although 
they had not hurried, Mar- 
jorie Dean was short of breath 
and her cheeks were flushed. 
‘*You see, Jessie, it’s no 
use. As I said, some one has 
picked it up; and if you think 
that the finder of a purse with 
thirty-two pounds odd in it is 
going to take it to the nearest 
police station—well, you’re 
more of an optimist than I 


am.’”? 
‘*Don’t be so desperate, ’’ 
Jessie replied.- ‘‘That’s you 


all over, Marjorie; you were 
right, of course, in rushing 
out first thing to look along 
the road, but we haven’t 
searched thoroughly in the 
house yet. One thing I’m 
sure of: when, an hour ago, 
we came out of the post office, 
after you had drawn out your 
savings, the purse was in your 
hand. And here we are back 
at the post office. I’m going 
in to tell them that if anyone 
should —’’ 

Marjorie began to laugh. 
‘*Do you suppose —’’ 

‘*T don’t suppose anything ; 
I’m going to do the thing 
thoroughly. ’’ 

Marjorie turned and began 
to retrace her steps down 
the wide road; she kept near the hedge and 
scanned the ground closely. In a moment 
Jessie overtook her. 

‘*We’ll go over this again, until we get to 
your house; then we’ll have a thorough hunt 
inside. Let’s see—you threw down the parcels 
on the sofa, I remember; then you took the 
bananas into the pantry, didn’t you? If it 
doesn’t turn up in the house, we’ll go on to 
the police station. ’’ 

‘*Don’t you see what it means, Jessie?’’ 
There was no hope in Marjorie’s voice. ‘‘Now 
I won’t be able to begin my music study in 
London for still another year, whereas I should 
have begun it last year. Don’t you under- 
stand how hard this year of teaching has been 
for me?’’ 

‘*You made it hard by thinking it so. Come 
under the umbrella; you’re getting drenched. ’’ 

‘*It was hard! You don’t know what it is 
to have an old-fashioned father. I don’t mean 
that he isn’t good; he is; but old people can’t 
understand young feelings. ’’ 

‘*We were nearer the middle of the road 
when we passed that white hemlock,’’ Jessie 
observed. ‘‘I looked back at it from the middle. 
Forgive me for dashing away from the subject, 
Marjorie. I was going to say that I honestly 
believe your father thinks far more about you 
than you know. ’’ 

‘*Do you? I know he still has the old- 





fashioned idea that the best use for money is 
| to put it away and not use it at all. I under- 
| stand him perfeetly. I can see through every- 
thing he says and does, but he can’t in the 
least understand my ambition, or how things 
| cramp and hurt me. When I finished school 
I expected to go straight to London to study | 
| music. I could hardly believe it when he 
| quietly said that he wanted me to stay at home | 
for a year and earn something myself toward | 
| the expenses of my studies. ’’ 

A cart was coming toward them, and Jessie, | 
taking her friend by the arm, drew her to one | 
side of the road. 

| **Come nearer the hedge again. I remem- 
| when we passed down before, and then we 
kept close until I picked the bunch of scabious 
I’m still hunting, you know.’’ 

| They walked on for a little way in silence; 
then Jessie began again to speak: 

‘*You always think I don’t sympathize with 


you; I do, Marjorie, only you don’t make the | 


best of things. I was reading somewhere the | 
other day that there are some people who, when | 





the sky is all black and stormy, 
are filled with thankfulness when 


of light; and that there are others 
who, when all the sky is dazzling blue, despair 
if they see there one tiny cloud. Don’t let’s 
be like the last kind, Marjorie.’’ 

She laughed, and pressed her friend’s arm. 

‘*T can’t profit by sermons at present,’’ 
Marjorie said. ‘‘I’m too much worried by the 
loss of that purse. I know it has been picked 
up. Father will think me dreadfully careless, 
and it means another year of work.’’ 

‘* After all, hasn’t this been a jolly year? 
You, at your age, one of the staff of teachers 
with sixteen music pupils, which meant sixteen 
pounds a term! And hasn’t our friendship 
meant something? Besides, this last term’s 
money is safe, anyway; it’s only the money 
from the first two terms that you deposited in 
the post office. ’’ 

**Only ! ? 

‘*Well?”’ 

‘* And if it had not been for father I shouldn’t 
have gone to the bother of putting the money 
into the post office as it came in—and I 
shouldn’t have lost it now. O Jessie —’’ 

‘¢Let’s run; down with the umbrella; it’s 
only drizzling now. 1 hear a lark over the 
meadow there. Come on.”’ 

At the gate they stopped for a moment to 
get their breath and to listen to the song of the 
lark in the meadow. But there was no joy in 
Marjorie’s voice when she turned to Jessie. 

‘*It won’t be pleasant to see his face when 
he hears that we haven’t found it. He can’t 
make excuses for people. I’m fond of father, 
Jessie, but I realize that he is getting older, 
and you know that science has proved that the 
things we learn last drop away first. Father 
had a very lonely boyhood, and only learned to 
think of others when he had mother, and — 

‘*T don’t know anything about his boyhood, 
or science, either,’’ said Jessie, slowly, ‘‘but 
I can see that he thinks of you.’’ 

They had nearly reached the door when a 
tall, bent figure came out on the step. His 
deep-set eyes showed no surprise when he 
caught sight of the girls’ despondent faces ; 
his mouth was set firmly as he nodded his 
head several times. 

‘*T feared as much ; no luck ; too many people 
pass along the road on market day. Well, 
Marjorie, we must take it philosophically. ’’ 

‘*But let’s wait before we try anything so 
desperate as philosophy,’’ Jessie said, with a 
smile. ‘‘That’s always a last resource, you 
know. I havea feeling that I may still find it in 
the house—and then there’s the police station. ’’ 

The old man’s expression relaxed. 

‘*‘Ah, Miss Mitton, you are better than your 
word. It seems to me that philosophy does 
not always come last with you.’’ 

‘*T’m quite sure the purse isn’t in the house, ’’ 
said Marjorie, ‘‘and it’s hardly possible that 
the person who picks up a purse with thirty- 
two pounds in it should happen to be the 
exceptional person who would take it to the 
police station. ’’ 

She passed by him into the house, and Jessie 
followed her. 

The old man strolled out into the drizzling 
rain and poked about the garden; he watched 
the greedy blackbirds emptying the pea pods 
and trying their best to get at the red currants 
through a rent in the net that covered the 
bushes ; he usually shouted at them and waved 
his stick, but to-day he showed no interest 
either in them or their booty. 

One of the workmen passed along the road 
at the other side of the hedge, and Mr. Dean 
went down the drive to meet him. 

‘*Rain’s beat down the oats cruel, maester !’’ 
the man called out over the gate. ‘‘All the 
end of the Garth Field’s beat down flat.’’ 

‘**Thought as much. Wind’s getting up, 
though. ’’ 





ber that I brushed by that big thistle patch | 


He turned back sluwly toward the house. 
‘*Tt’s hard luck, hard luck,’’ he repeated to 
himself, but he was not thinking of the oats 
| Marjorie and her loss filled his mind. ‘‘Sh: 
has worked so well all the year. But it’ 
| true, the money was the smallest part of th: 
| gain. She won’t lose her feeling of independ 
ence, her self-respect, her grit. But it’s har’: 

luck. Will she want to set to again?’’ 
| He set his lips. He had reached the doo: 
then he hesitated, turned, and walked dow 
toward the gate again. 

‘*Might as well go and see the havoc,’’ | 
said to himself, as he passed through t! 
gate. He walked briskly along the road dow’: 
| which the girls had passed only a few minut 
| before and soon reached the Garth Field, am 
| there stood looking at the rain -swept oat 
beaten flat, as the laborer had said. 
| **Tf the wind should come up strong —’ 
| muttered, turning his eyes to the sky. 1 
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unlatched the gate, and pushed his way round | it, and I wanted you to. Then it seemed right | she turned to go, he pulled her back again, | to reform the religious practices of his time, 


to the other side of the dripping hedge. 


Suddenly he stopped short, and then dropped | 


like a hawk on a small leather purse at his 
feet. His hand shook as he picked it up; his 
voice trembled between a laugh and a sob: 

‘*Tt’s better luck than a good harvest to have 
found it for you—poor little girl !’’ 


The clasp of the purse was undone, and he | 
Then he stood | 


opened it with clumsy fingers. 
still; his hands no longer trembled, and a gray 
look of anger came over his face. 

‘‘T might have known it. The brute must 
have cleared it out when he picked it up on the 
road, and then have thrown it over the hedge. ’’ 

He was about to fling down the little purse 
when he checked himself, and slipped it into his 
pocket. 
turned and latched it; he was older and more 
bent than he had been when he went in. He 
gazed across the road, with his hands in his 
pockets; then he nodded his head two or three 
times; he was deep in thought. 

‘*Stopping to enjoy the weather on your 
way into town, Dean?’’ 

Mr. Dean looked up. 

‘IT didn’t hear the trap coming along,’’ he 
said, with a smile, as he came forward to greet 
his neighbor. ‘The oats stopped me; look at 
them. I was just thinking of going on into 
town when you called out. I’ll gladly accept 
a lift by your side. ’’ 

Marjorie and Jessie had searched on the sofa 
and under it, in the pantry and out of it, until 
even Jessie gave it up, and said they might as 
well go on to the police station. 

There the inspector made copious entries in 
an official book, and shook his head gloomily 
when Marjorie confessed that she did not 
know the numbers of the notes. 

‘*Six five-pun notes, two sover’ings, and 
loose change. How much? You don’t remem- 
ber, but a good many coppers. ’’ 

He wrote it all down at length. 

Jessie did not attempt to give her friend much 
encouragement on the way home. ‘‘You’ll 
buckle to again, Marjorie, if it’s necessary, 
I know you will. A fresh beginning —’’ 

‘Allright, I’ll take it all as said, only please 
don’t begin quoting historic spiders. I’ve 
already begun to think of the 
future. I must write to ‘the 
chief’ at once, and ask her not 
to engage a new music teacher 
for next term. I must work on 
for two more terms to make it 
up. But I’d rather do that, 
even, than ask father for the 
money. Besides,’’ she added, 
with a laugh that sounded 
almost bitter, ‘the wouldn’t 
give it to me.’’ 

Jessie did not reply. They 
had nearly reached the door 
when Mr. Dean opened it 
sharply from inside; he must 
have been watching for them 
from the window. His face 
was changed; Marjorie had 
never seen that strange, radiant 
light in his face. He held up 
his hand with the purse in it. 

‘*Father, you’ve found it!’’ 
Marjorie cried. ‘‘Father— 
how? Where? ‘Tell me.’’ 

It was a long time since she 
had thrown her arms round his 
neck; and now it was not the 
fact that he had found her money, but the 
new light in his face that drew her to him. 

He tried to speak in his usual voice: ‘‘ Just | as 
by the hedge along by the Garth Field.’’ 

‘*And we looked and looked all along the 
hedge. Why didn’t we see it? And to think 
that it was so near home! Jessie, wake up! 
You don’t look half glad!’’ 

Jessie began to laugh. 
know how to say so.’’ 

Marjorie opened the purse. 

“‘And the rain did not get into our paper 
money, either. There it is, as dry as a bone. 
I’m not very exact, though, Jessie; there’s a 
little silver certainly, but only two pennies. 
I could have sworn there were more.’’ 

‘‘Accuracy was never — 

Marjorie ran forward and put her hand over 
her friend’s laughing mouth. Late that eve- 
ling, after Jessie had gone home, Marjorie was 
Stinding in the hall by her father’s side, as 
he lighted her candle at the little table. 


**I’m too glad to 


**Marjorie,’’ he said, as he took a step back | 


iom the table and raised his head, ‘‘I wanted 
tc tell you before—I’ve wanted to tell you 
iny times through this past year that you 
‘re working well. You’ve had patience, 
w’ve slighted nothing; you have gained 
iat I wanted you to gain. The work you 
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bi t 
lusele, and it is the sort of thing that you’ve 
‘on doing that helps make the will grow firm. ’’ 
Marjorie’s breath came short. 
“Was that why —’’ 

That was what came first. 
Money to help yourself came second. 
you to know the free feeling of independence 
that comes with our first earnings. 


He came out through the gate, and | 


‘ going to now won’t cost you the effort and | 
* restraint that you had to use in your) 
‘ching; the future will be smoother for you; | 
it’s rowing against stream that makes | 


Putting by the | 
I wanted | 


I’ve felt | 


| that you should know what it takes to earn 
money; we’re poor. But the other reason came 
first; and when your friend told me that before 


| ders, —‘‘well, I’m proud of my daughter.’’ 

She came forward timidly and put her hand 
on his arm. 

‘*You ought not to be,’’ she said. 
was no goodness in that. Don’t ask me to 
explain. I can’t; but I didn’t understand 
before how you felt. And, father, I will try 





whole weeks have up to now.’’ 


‘* There | 


to do well, and we shall have the week-ends | 
together, and—they will hold more than the | 


With tears in her eyes she kissed him; as | 


and held her there, close beside him. 
‘*Marjorie,’’ he said, speaking with an effort, 


| **if the purse hadn’t been found I should still | 
you knew I had found the purse you had al- have let you go; I should have made up the | That year marks the beginning of the Mosiem 
ready made up your mind to set to work again | money; it wouldn’t have been the same thing | era, and is known as the Hegira, or flight. From 
—well, ’’—he tried to straighten his bent shoul- | 


to you, but I want you to know.’’ 


‘‘Dear father,’’ she cried, putting down the | 


candle on the nearest stair and throwing her 
arms round his neck, ‘‘dear, dear father, you 


| that! I didn’t think it before; now I see, I 
know it’s true.’’ 

| He only patted her arm, and then, with a} 
little smile, stooped and picked up the candle- | 
stick, and gave it to her. 

| **Yes, it’s true, little daughter,’’ he said, 
as she paused on the stairs. ‘‘Good night!’’ 
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symbols of war. In the present world- 


the double eagle of Austria- 
Hungary, and the Ottoman red 
flag, with its white crescent and 
star, float together over one 
military alliance. The British 
jack, the French, Servian and 
Belgian tricolors, the Russian 
cross, the Japanese sun flag, 
and the flags of many depend- 
encies in Asia, Africa, North 
America, and Australia, fly over 
the opposing camp. 

When, about three months 
after the beginning of the great 
war, the Ottoman flag joined 
the German and Austrian im- 
perial standards, it was accom- 
panied by the most interesting 
emblem in the world—the green 
flag of the Prophet Mohammed. 
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BRINGING THE HOLY CARPET TO THE GREAT MOSQUE. 


of all Islam, declared a jihad, or ‘‘holy war,’’ 
against the opposing peoples of the allies. 
World-wide comment has been provoked by 


the Moslem armies once penetrated 
Europe to the gates of Vienna, completely 
conquered Spain, and threatened to over- 
run the Continent from the southwest, 
until in one of the decisive battles of the 
world, Charles Martel defeated the Arabs 
at Tours. The ancient fear of Islam has 
never wholly left the mind of Europe. 
The spectre of a holy war, when all 
the followers of Mohammed everywhere 
should arise as a united body against the 
Christians, has played an important part 
in international diplomacy for centuries. 
There are now about 225,000,000 Moslems 
in the world—a formidable host, indeed, 
if they should ever join in concerted 
action. Most of them, about 160,000,000, 
are living under Christian flags—the Brit- 
ish, French, Italian, Russian, or Nether- 
|landish. In fact, there are more Moslems 
under British rule than under Turkish. 

| Now, at last, the holy war has been pro- 
claimed. The Caliph himself has issued 
the decree, and the Sheik-ul-Islam, the religious 
head of the Turkish Empire, has proclaimed 
it; in tens of thousands of mosques imams and 
mullahs have repeated the call. Telegraph 





|and courier have carried the tidings to the | 


| Senussi at their strongholds in the Sahara, 
to the fanatical Wahabis of Arabia, and to 
the rich mosques of India and Afghanistan. 
All Moslems know that the Caliph has sum- 
| moned them to rise against the Christians, as 


enveloping conflict there has been the | 
most extraordinary massing of national flags | cially different from what Christians have | small pieces and sold to the pilgrims. 
ever seen in history. The eagle of Germany, | endured for a long time past, there have been | few daring and disguised Christians have ever 


the law of the Prophet commands. Months | 
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Bees flags have ever been romantic | have elapsed since that dread order went forth. | the great central shrine of Islam, toward which 


But aside from occasional local massacres and 
persecutions in Turkey, which are not espe- 





IN CONSTANTINOPLE AT THE OUTBREAK OF THE HOLY WAR. 


no signs of a holy war. India 
remains loyal to Great Britain. 
The heads of the Moslem com- 
munity and the native princes | 
have given definite assurances 
of their steadfastness to the 
British raj. Prayers for the| 
success of the British arms are 


of India. 
and Britain have found no up- 
rising among the North African 


long been in the trenches of 
includes the Turks. 
hammedans in the Dutch East 
are the American Moros in the 
is to be no holy war. 
fearsome bubble has burst; 
another ancient spectre has | 


been laid. 
What does the inability of 


the reason; 





| has collapsed. Before we can know the full 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL SHRINE OF ISLAM— 
THE CAABA AT MECCA. 


backward at the desert-born religion of Islam, 
| and the fascinating history of its beginnings. 
Mohammed, commonly called by Moslems 
|**the Prophet,’? was born in Mecca, in the 
Arabian Desert, about the year 570 A.p. A 
poor orphan, and later a camel driver, he be- 
longed nevertheless to the most distinguished 
tribe in the city, that of Koreish, which had 
been hereditary custodians of the Caaba, the 
most popular shrine of the Arabian idolaters. 
Mohammed announced that he had been called 


have done more than giving it, in telling me | 


being offered in all the mosques | 
Italy and France | 
Arabs. Moslem troops have | 
France and Belgium, fighting | 
against an alliance that now | 
The Mo- | 22 


Indies are quiet, and so also) 


Philippines. Apparently there | 
The | 


and to proclaim the worship of one true God. 
He was persecuted by his neighbors and rel- 
atives, and in 622 was forced to flee to Medina. 


| it the Moslem calendar isdated. Shortly after- 
ward the Prophet proclaimed his teaching of 
conquest by the sword, and that proclamation 
marked the beginning of the successes of Islam. 

Partly to conciliate the tribe of Koreish, 

which lived on the revenues from the worship 
|of the Caaba, Mohammed ordered that each 
of his followers, all over the world, who had 
the needed health and means, should make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in his life- 
time. That insured the prosperity of the 
| unproductive city in the desert fastnesses. 

As a result of that decree pilgrims come 
every year from all parts of the Moslem world 
to Mecca. The number of devotees who make 
the hadj, or pilgrimage, every year is steadily 
increasing; it is now estimated at about 
200,000. Two new carpets, or huge Oriental 
rugs, are sent from Constantinople and Cairo 
each year to serve as coverings for the Caaba, 





all Moslems are supposed to turn five times 
| daily in prayer. The old carpets are cut into 


Only a 


seen the Caaba, for it is death 
to a non-Moslem to be found in 
Mecca. It is known, however, 
that the Caaba is the ancient 
idol shrine of the Arabs, sancti- 
fied to new uses by a faith that 
has a peculiar and fiery abhor- 
rence of idolatry. 

Virtually all the known 
world of antiquity, except Italy 
and Greece, is to-day occupied 
by followers of Mohammed. 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Persia, 
North Africa, all are Moslem 
lands. The ancient cities— 
Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, Per- 
sepolis, Jerusalem, Byzantium, 
Bagdad, Carthage, Memphis, 
and Thebes—are all included 
within the lands that accept 
Mohammed as their highest 
lawgiver. 

Now there is a strange stir and spirit of 
readjustment abroad in the world. The East 

is assuming a more central place on the stage 
of the theatre of events. The interest of the 

| world is turning to those parts of the globe 
| that have been lying in torpor and neglect for 
centuries. Babylonia and Persia, Asia Minor 
and Syria, Tripoli and Morocco, have lately 
become objects of international discussion and 
rivalry. The world has awakened to the fact 
that Islam is in possession there, and that it 
has created an unfit state of civilization. So 
the exigencies of international polities have 
centred attention upon Islam. Chancelleries 
and churches both have become alert to the 
fact that the faith of the Prophet, with about 
5, 000, 000 adherents, is rapidly increasing and 
spreading. In Africa it is making more rapid 
inroads into paganism than Christianity is. 

That is a rather startling fact for us of the 
Western world to grasp. Christian missions 

and Moslem missions are competing in the 
| endeavor to convert the heathen of West Africa 
and Central Africa; and the Moslems are 
| winning. They have a greater number of 
| missionaries, and apparently are more zealous. 


That meant that the Sultan of Turkey, who is | | the Caliph to rouse his people against unbe- | Christians of America and £Zurope are only 
Mohammed’s successor in the caliphate, had, | ‘levers mean? If there is never again to be | | beginning to wake up to the situation. 

‘‘Commander of the Faithful,’’ the head |a jihad, the Christian world wants to know | in the nominally Christian kingdom of Abys- 
for it means that an ancient | 
and romantic and history-making institution | 


Even 


sinia, in East Africa, the natives are being 
led in great numbers to the standard of the 
Prophet. In the wintry depths of Russia 


that -proclamation, for it is remembered that | meaning of a holy war, we must take a look | Islam is steadily increasing its power. 


Now, suddenly and under dramatic con- 
ditions, the spiritual conflict between Islam 
and Christianity is bidden to assume the 
ancient form of armed strife. But the 
hands of the clock of history cannot be 
turned back a dozen centuries. The jihad, 
in its full, pan-Islamie form, is to-day im- 
possible, although doubtless local mahdis 
will arise from time to time, like Mo- 
hammed Ahmed, the Sudanese mahdi, 
whose jihad cost Great Britain many 
lives, including that of the gallant Chris- 
tian knight, General Gordon. Since every 
true Moslem believes that to fall ina jihad 
is to go straight to Paradise, the call to 
a holy war has peculiar power over the 
simple, fanatical people of the desert. 

The news from the Islamie world to-day 
carries the reader back into the atmos- 
phere of the crusades. The Moslem an- 
tagonism to Christians has not abated. 
It has been made only more bitter by the 
fact that, as one Moslem said to me, ‘‘the 

Christians have all the power in the world, 
whereas the Moslem nations are backward and 
decaying.’’ The Christians who live in those 
regions are subject to constant persecution. At 
the best, they are made to feel their inferiority 
to their Moslem neighbors. 
For three reasons the jihad must fail to-day. 
| First, many Moslems deny that the Sultan of 
Turkey is the true caliph, for the successor of 
| Osman who rules at Constantinople has not a 
drop of the blood of the Prophet or of his 
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people. 


The Arabs have always been restive | represented by the retort said to have been made | of travel, and the universal interflow of con- 


under-a Turkish caliphate, and never more so by the Mohammedan conqueror at the burning | temporary thought, will dull the edge of the 


than now. They know full well that only a/ of the Alexandrian library: 


**What is true in | 


fanaticism of the next generation of Moslems; 


descendant of the tribe of Koreish is legiti- | them is in the Koran; what is not true should |and what of Islam survives the inevitable 


mately entitled to the custody of the green | be destroyed.’’ 
The Shiah Moslems, too, who are mostly | has been one secret of its growth, when more 


flag. 


Persians and Indians, have never cordially | speculative faiths, 


recognized the Turkish caliphate. 


The high intolerance of Islam 


like Buddhism, have de- 


So, hard | clined. The argument of force, however, is 
on the heels of the call to a holy war, runs the | no longer on the side of the Prophet. 


‘“*The 


message that the Sultan has no right to issue thinking bayonet’’ is wielded by Christendom ; 
such a summons, and that the faithful are | and, what is clearer to the understanding of a 


absolved from obeying it. 


We may be sure Moslem, the warships and the bigger guns are 


that Great Britain and the allied powers gave | all under the flags of the cross. 


wings to that report. 
descent from the tribe of Koreish,—possibly 
the shereef of Mecca or the sheik of the mys- 
terious Senussi,—is likely to appear soon to 
dispute openly the claims of the Turkish caliph. 
Another difficulty in the way of the jihad is 
that it was called in behalf of Germany and 
Austria, two Christian nations. That difficulty 


has been lessened somewhat by the report cur- ~ 


rent among ignorant Ottomans that the Ger- 
mans have embraced the faith of the Prophet! 

But even if when the green flag was lifted 
every Moslem on earth had the greatest 
imaginable desire to leap on his horse and lay 
lance in rest, after the good old fashion of the 
Arabs in the days of Caliph Abu Bekr and | 
Caliph Omar, there still could not be a gen- | 
eral holy war to-day. 


An Arab caliph, of real | 


Times have changed. | 
Spears, swords, and bows and arrows are not | ulation in the little street. 


The growth of modern education, the increase 


| changes will be of a reformed type, fit to dwell 
in the close neighborliness that these new 
times have brought to all the nations of the 
earth. Against rampant paganism and idolatry 
Islam raised the ery, ‘There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is His Prophet!’’? In 
the newer day it may accept the Prophet of 
Nazareth as a better leader and teacher than 

| the Prophet of Mecca, and as a truer Revealer 

| of the one God whom both proclaimed. 


CORRECTING MRS. SIMS 
aon 





the corner house on Stuyvesant Place, | 


es the day that the Simses moved into 
Mrs. Sims was the subject of lively spec- 


Pee iro Louise Lee 


Later, when the | 








manage to pay her car fare, besides buying 
food and things for that family !’’ 

| Mr. Sims, to whose name the street had 
prefixed the pitying adjective on account of 


armament enough, and a saddlebag full of | street found out how the corner house was | Mrs. Sims, was employed in the Patent Office. 
dates is not commissariat enough for a modern | run, she became the object of indignant | He received the smallest salary on the street 
But when Mrs. Billy Keenan, out 


army. Modern battles are not won by mobs. 
Organization and equipment are the two 
great military necessaries of this hour; and 
both of them are unavailable to the far- 
scattered hosts of Islam. Turkey cannot 
arm, uniform, feed, or transport her own 
soldiers, much less the Moslems of the whole 
earth. The difficulty of overcoming that 
obstacle to a jihad is increased by another, 
namely: that the Moslems have no ships. 
There is not one Islamic power that has a 
navy, except Turkey, with her few ships, 
which are bottled up within the Darda- 
nelles. Without a navy or transports, how 
could Islam cross the Mediterranean to 
attack Europe? 

The third and the best reason for believ- 
ing that there will not be a holy war is that 
most Moslems do not want to fight against 
their Christian rulers. Self-interest is as 
strong with a Moslem as with anyone else— 
perhaps a little stronger. Under the rule 
of Christians they have peace, protection, 
prosperity, and entire religious liberty. 


| wonder. 





BILLY WAS BRUSHING OFF THE COUCH 
IN MUCH HASTE. 


Their opportunities for education and happi- | of the overflowing goodness of her heart, 
ness are greater than under the rule of Islam. | decided that it was the duty of the street to 
They know that life in Cairo, for example, is | correct her ways, Mrs. Sims absorbed all their 
more comfortable than life in Constantinople. | attention. 

The Moslems of India would not want to see | 
Turkish ways extended to that country. When | Sims, leaving her youthful daughters to run 


the Caliph bids them rise against their rulers, | the house, 


Her ways surely needed correcting, for Mrs. 


‘‘oadded.’’ Morning, noon, or 


they look at their wives and children and homes, | | afternoon, various residents of the neighbor- 
and ask themselves why they should forsake hood were continually meeting her in different 


them and go forth to danger and death, all! parts of the city or its surroundings. 


She 


because one Christian ruler, who happens to gadded in a modest street dress; her 
have made an ally of the Caliph, is at war with | manner was always engaging. She 
| was medium in size, and except for 


another Christian ruler. 


A knowledge of geography cools the fires of | her smile, which was extremely win- 
Most Moslems know | ning, and for her eyes, which were 
little or nothing of the big outer world. They noticeably penetrating, she was me- 
cannot conceive of a greater city than Constan- | dium in appearance. 
tinople, which they call Stamboul, or of a! exasperated itself by liking her in 
society where the superiority of Moslems is spite of her supreme failing. 


intolerance and bigotry. 


not accepted. That there may be wiser books | 


than the Koran is unthinkable to them. 


But the new movement for modern education | t{husiastically, ‘‘and that will give 
is giving them a knowledge of the rest of the | us a chance at her!”’ 


world and its achievements. Now the question 


arises —and the desert people are quick to club,’’ and only one qualification for 
answer it in the negative: Can a Moslem edu- | membership—residence on the street. 


cated in the Western sciences remain a good | 


Moslem? Many 


and complex issues are) 


wrapped up in the present intellectual and | 
social unrest in those corners of the earth | 


where the Prophet exercises dominion. 
The question is one of calendars, or of flags, 
or of types of civilization, or of religion, just 


as you may choose to view it. Shall the world | 


of a hundred or five hundred years hence date 
its correspondence ‘‘A. D.’”’ or ‘‘A. H.”?— 


our Lord, or the year of Mohammed’s flight 
from Mecca? Shall the sovereign symbol of 
civilization be the cross of Christendom or the 
erescent of Islam? Shall the fatalistic, retro- 
gressive, decadent life that has prevailed for a 
thousand years in all lands that are under 
Moslem rule spread over the whole earth, or 
shall the more open-minded, progressive and 
brotherly civilization that is called Christian 
be the ultimate victor ? 


Mankind is so rapidly conforming to uniform | 


standards that apparently there ultimately 
will be only one prevailing religion, as well 
as one prevailing type of civilization; and the 
contest narrows down to one between Moham- 
medanism and Christianity. Most careful 
observers do not expect to see Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Shintoism, Confucianism, and 
the lesser pagan faiths survive the universal 
spread of modern science and civilization. 
Two giant combatants will be left to struggle 
for supremacy. 


The street 


‘*We can make room for one more 
in the club,’’ argued Mrs. Billy en- 


The club had no name except ‘‘the 


‘* But we have never taken in the 
corner houses,’’ objected Mrs. Kay. 
‘*We have always considered that 
they belonged to the other streets. ’’ 

‘*For the sake of arousing Mrs. 
Sims and getting her to do things, 
let’s invite her,’’ urged Mrs. Billy. 

As usual, Mrs. Billy prevailed. It 
was hard for anyone, even Mr. Will- 


iam Keenan himself, to resist her. 
Anno Domini, or Anno Hegirae, the year of 


‘*You see, Billy,’’? she explained 

to him, ‘‘it’s this way. One of the laws of the 
club is that every member shall teach something 
that she knows to every other member. Now 
in this way we hope to get Mrs. Sims so in- 
terested in housework, and sewing, and hat 
making, and basket manufacture, and cooking 
that she’ll stay at home, at least two or three 
hours a day, and give those overworked daugh- 
ters of hers a chance to get out more and do 
the things that other girls do.’’ 


doing the marketing. ’’ 

‘*Marketing!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Billy, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Belle Sims does that. She told me 
so herself. ’’ 

Billy offered no more explanations, but began 
| to whistle, while Mrs. Billy and Mrs. Kay 
| prepared to eall at the corner house for the 
purpose of inviting its mistress to join the 
club. 

‘*Tt’s not likely we’ll find her in,’’ remarked 
| Mrs. Kay, on the doorsteps of the Sims house. 


The battle will not be wholly one of words | ‘‘Mrs. Dayton met her over in Alexandria this 


and of philosophies. 


The Moslem knows him- | morning. ’’ 
self worsted there; his state of mind is still | 


‘*Alexandria! How does poor Mr. Sims 


‘*Perhaps,’’ suggested Billy, ‘‘she is out | 


and had the largest family; hence came the 
prevailing idea that his wife’s place was 
in the home, making both ends meet by 
careful management and arduous labor. 

At present, however, Mrs. Sims was at 
home. So were all the other Simses. Mr. 
Sims sat with his feet on the corner couch, 
reading the newspaper. The couch looked 
as if it had been used as a foot rest before. 

‘*Poor man!’’ thought Mrs. Billy. ‘‘He 
probably gets so discouraged he doesn’t 
care. ’?’ 

Behind him his seven-year-old son trod 
vigorously on the pedals of a ‘ player 
piano.’’ In the kitchen a medley of voices 
rose amid the banging of dishes. From the 
basement came the sounds of a joyful boyish 
riot. In the midst of the confusion Mrs. 
Sims sat in the bay window, rocking plac- 
idly, with her hands folded in her lap. 

As soon as Mrs. Billy could be heard, she 
explained about the club. ‘‘We meet at each 
other’s homes, ’’ she said, ‘‘at one o’clock on 
Tuesdays, and we each take in a covered 
dish some article of food that she has made her- 
self.’’? Here she paused significantly. ‘*Then 
after luncheon we sit round and talk and work, 
and teach each other ways to do things. ’’ 

Mrs. Sims listened interestedly, and said she 
should be very glad indeed to join the club. 

‘*Billy, I believe we can get at her if we are 
patient!’’ Mrs. Billy cried joyfully, as she 
burst into her own house. ‘‘But poor Mr. 
Sims —’’ She paused abruptly. Billy was 









DRAWINGS BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 


SHE BORE A TRIUMPH IN COOKERY PREPARED BY 
HER THIRD DAUGHTER. 


brushing off the couch in much haste; it bore 
two dusty shoe prints. Mrs. Billy did not 
finish her comments on ‘‘poor Mr. Sims.’’ 

The following Tuesday the club met with 
Mrs. Hone. Promptly at one o’clock the new 
| member appeared, bearing a covered dish that 
| contained a salad made by her eldest daugh- 
ter, but she brought with her neither needle 
nor crochet hook. The club were that week 
engaged in collar making. Linen thread and 
narrow lace, Battenberg and ribbons, beads 
and edgings were all pressed into service to 
| fashion attractive neckwear. 

Mrs. Billy sat down beside the new member, 
prepared to use tact, diplomacy, and persua- 
sion. ‘‘I learned to make the loveliest collar 
for a coat the other day,’’ she began, as her 
‘nimble fingers drove a crochet hook in and 
out of a delicate web. ‘‘It would add such an 
air of distinction to that blue suit of yours. 
The shape just fits the collar of that coat. 
Don’t you want to learn how to make one?’’ 

The club held its breath while Mrs. Sims 
consented. The hostess produced a crochet 

















club breathed its deep gratification. Mrs, 
Sims’s neglected education had begun at last. 

‘*And she learns so quickly,’’ Mrs. Billy 
told Billy that night. ‘‘None of us ever picked 
out a stitch as fast as she did. Now if —’’ 
Mrs. Billy’s voice, which had died away in 
the direction of the kitchen, rose again sharply: 
‘*Billy, come here! That meat man has sent 
us bone surrounded by a little meat, and 
charged us for a pound of steak! Poor Mr. 
Sims! Think of paying for bone enough to 
supply eight people! But we have hopes of 
arousing Mrs. Sims. ’’ 

In order to freshen those hopes, Mrs. Billy 
took her crocheting and ran over to the corner 
house Wednesday afternoon. On the street 
she met Mrs. Kay. 

‘*T haven’t seen her out to-day,’’ said Mrs. 
Billy, ‘‘and I’m going in to learn how the 
collar is coming on.’’ 

It was ‘‘coming on’’ nicely in the hands of 
Mrs. Sims’s second daughter. ‘‘Mother has 
been downtown all day,’’ the daughter in- 
formed Mrs. Billy, as she frowned at a knot 
in her thread. 

‘¢The poor girl looked actually cross,’’ Mrs. 
Billy said to Billy that night, ‘‘and I don’t 
blame her. She was not only making her 
mother’s collar, but taking care of the youngest 
Sims. ’’ 

The mother of the big family appeared at 
the club the following Tuesday with the new 
collar lending distinction to her blue coat. She 
bore a triumph in cookery prepared by her 
third daughter, a mere child. But she came 
cheerfully unencumbered with any work or 
any implements or material out of which to 
manufacture work. 

Mrs. Kay, the hostess, took her in hand this 
time. Mrs. Kay’s forte was basket making. 
Every article in her home that could be put 
into a basket was so accommodated, from the 
bread to the cat. Mrs. Sims learned to make 
a basket with the same ease and nimbleness 
that she had shown in collar making, and the 
next morning was seen as late as ten sitting 
in the bay window of the corner house. 

‘She was looking down and making her 
hands go,’’ Mrs. Kay reported eagerly at Mrs. 
Billy’s back door. ‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised 
if, when she realizes how we all do things, 
she’l] stay at home and work also.’’ 

Both young women nodded in conscious 
pride, and Mrs. Billy went back to her own 
bay window, where she was wrestling with 
the bills sent that morning by the ‘butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker.’’ Every 
bill seemed too large by several items. Tap- 
ping her nose with the pencil, she chanced to 
look up in time to see Mrs. Sims, fresh and 
placid and unhurried, on her way to the car. 

‘*O that woman!’’ cried Mrs. Billy. 

An hour later the second Sims girl was 
observed in the bay window of the corner 
house busily shaping a basket! 

‘*T do declare,’’? Mrs. Billy told Billy when 
the club had been wrestling with Mrs. Sims 
for several weeks, ‘‘we’re at our wits’ ends. 
Everything we teach her she picks 
up so quickly and then calmly passes 
on to the girls, and they have too 
much to do already. We’re afraid 
that if we keep on teaching her 
things she may pass some of ’em on 
to poor Mr. Sims!’’ 

Billy stopped in the middle of the 
room and looked at Mrs. Billy 
thoughtfully. Then he made a sur- 
prising suggestion: ‘*Why don’t you 
ask Mrs. Sims to turn teacher her- 
self? Why don’t you get her to tell 
you folks how to do something ?”’ 

Mrs. Billy sat up with a jerk. 
Her eyes widened and her cheeks 
reddened. ‘‘Why, Billy, what a 
good idea—and you had it!’’ 

“Thanks awfully!’’ said Billy, 
with a bow. 

‘That would put her on her met- 
tle,’’ said Mrs. Billy. ‘‘She’d have 
to learn something. Why, Billy, the 
more I think about it the better I 
like the idea! It has never occurred 
to any of us that she could teach us 
anything !’’ 

The club, interviewed individually, hailed 
the idea with some faith but more derision, 
and Mrs. Billy was deputed to suggest to Mrs. 
Sims in a delicate way that it was her turn 
to benefit the other club members. 

Tuesday and the time set for the usual 
covered-dish luncheon rolled round again before 
Mrs. Billy could find Mrs. Sims at home. 
The other club members had all assembled at 
Mrs. Jordan’s, and were watching as their 
delegate, cool and collected, in her white piqué 
dress, mounted the steps of the corner house. 

Some moments later she emerged, looking 
altogether different. Her face was warm and 
her manner curiously agitated. Her hat rode 
unheeded on the top of one pink ear. 

‘Quick !’? she panted as soon as the hail 
door of the Jordan house closed behind her. 
‘*T must tell you before she comes, so you 
won’t be as dazed as Iam. She thinks we 
have known all along what her business is —’’ 

‘* Business?’’ interrupted a dozen voices. 

Mrs. Billy fought for breath. ‘Yes, bus/- 
ness! She does the marketing for twenty 


hook, Mrs. Billy lent the material, and the.| families in this city, and plans all the meals 
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for some of ’em. Wealthy families, you know, 
some of the legations, and—and like that; and 
she’ll teach us—here she comes—we’!l all need 
notebooks and more brains than we’ve ever 
used in this club —’’ 

Mrs. Billy’s voice died away as Mrs. Sims 
entered. She bore a covered dish, of muftins 
made by her oldest daughter, and apologized for 
being late. ‘‘I was bargaining with a poultry 
raiser from the northern part of the state, and 
couldn’t get away earlier,’’ she explained. 

A few hours later Mrs. Billy sat limply 
down on the arm of Billy’s chair. Her self- 
appreciation was at low ebb. She held a 
sheet of paper close to Billy’s eyes—too close 
for him to see its contents of addresses and 
figures, while she discoursed on the events of 
the afternoon. : 

‘*Think of it, Billy. She says we’ve been 
so lovely to her that she wants to teach us 
how to buy, and what to buy, and what not 
to buy, and all those things that she has made 








ERE where deer were plentiful and 
H hunters scarce, Mac’s jack light should 

prove ‘effective. Sportsmen and the 
law have quite properly united in condemning 
killing deer by jack light; but the boys felt 
that their need of food justified their course. 

After adjusting the torch, Mac cut a birch 
sapling about eight feet long, and trimmed off 
the twigs. Bending it into a semicircle, he 
titted the curve into the bottom of the canoe, 
close to the bow ; then he hung the blanket by 
its corners upon the projecting tips of the sap- 
ling, and thus screened the bow from the rest 
of the canoe. 

As it had already become dark, and the 
shores were now black with the indistinct 
shadows of the spruces, Fred and Horace set 
the canoe gently into the water. When it was 
afloat, Mac lighted the pine splinters, which 
‘crackled and flared up like a torch. 

‘*You’d make a better game poacher than I, 
Horace,’’ he said. ‘‘You take the rifle, and 
I’ll paddle. ’”’ 

Horace accordingly placed himself just 
behind the blanket screen, with the weapon on 
his knees. Mace sat in the stern, and Fred, 
who did not want to be left behind, seated 
himself amidships. 

‘*Keep a sharp lookout, both of you,’’ Mac 
said. ‘‘Watch for the light on their eyes, like 
two balls of fire. ’’ 

The canoe, keeping about thirty yards from 
shore, glided silently down the long lake. The 
‘*fat?? pine flamed smoky and red, ‘and it cast 
long, wavering reflections’on the water. “Once 
an animal, probably a muskrat, startled them 


by diving noisily. A duck, sleeping on the! corner, and if she had been 
water, rose with a frantic splutter and flurry | left alone for another hour she 
Then, fifty yards farther, there might have escaped with her 
was a sudden splash near the shore, then a| cubs. It gave the boys a bad fright. 
crashing in the bushes, and a dying thump- | refastened the lashings with strips of deer- 


of wings. 


thump in the distance. 


Horace swung his rifle round, but he was | willow withes. 
too late. The deer had not stopped to stare at | the future one of them would have to stand 
the light for an instant. A jack light ought | guard over the cage at night. 


to have a reflector, but the boys had no means | 
of contriving one. 


Unspeakably disappointed, they moved | or two,’’ said Horace. ‘‘Don’t worry. They’ll 


slowly on again. They started no more game, 
and at last reached the lower end of the lake. 
Here Mac stopped to renew the torch, which 
had almost burned out. 





half-grown pads. 

Suddenly Fred felt the canoe swerve slightly, 
and head toward the land. Horace raised the 
rifle. Fred had seen nothing, but after strain- 
ing his eyes ahead, he made out two faint spots 
of light in the darkness, at about the height of 
a man’s head. Could it bea deer? The balls | 
of light remained perfectly motionless. 








BLACK GOLD 
Ay Frank Lillie Pollock 


In Eight Chapters. 
Chapter Six 





‘closely at the animals, he 
/made a startling discovery. 


| moving. ’’ 

Then they turned up the other side of the | In order to get more light for their work, 
lake, on the home stretch. No living thing | they piled pitch pine on the fire; then they 
except themselves seemed to be on the water | hung the deer on a tree, and began the dis- 
that night. The shore shoaled far out. Once | agreeable task of skinning and dressing the 
the keel scraped over a bottom of soft mud. | animal. 
Lilies grew along the shore, and sometimes good deerskin and nearly two hundred pounds 
extended out so far that the canoe brushed the | of fresh meat. 


| Sky was brightening in the east with the rising 
| doubt the trappers were on their trail, some- 


| the foxes and the venison into the canoe, and 


| have something,’’ said Fred, 
| and he dropped some scraps of 
| the raw venison into the cage. 


a study of for years. O dear, I never felt so | time. 
ignorant in my life! I don’t know anything | we mustn’t land until we have to.’’ 
about the very foundations of my business as | Now the hard work of ‘‘bucking the river’’ 
a housekeeper, the raw material side, and Mrs. | began again. 
Sims will teach me—us, all of us. She says | somewhat since the boys had come down it, but 
we can come to her at any time, and that we | it still ran so strong that they could not make 
can go with her when she buys—and it all much progress by paddling. Their canoe 
came out in such a lovely way that she looks | poles were far back on the Smoke River, and 
at us as nice, well-meaning children, and | they did not dare to land in order to cut others, 
she’s been. longing to teach us for some time | for in doing so they would mark their trail. 
—O Billy, she pays her daughters a regular! Straining hard at every stroke, they dug 
salary, and it makes them want to help in| their paddles into the water; but they made 
the house before they’re really old enough.’’ | slow work of it. The least carelessness on 
Billy’s twinkling eyes looked over Mrs. | their part would cause them to lose in one 
Billy’s sunny head and descried a man going | minute as much as they had gained in ten. 
down the street. Billy’s voice was mischievous. | 


A canoe doesn’t leave any track, and | 


The Missanabie had lowered | 


brisk fire going. Fred and Macgregor joined 
him, and the three boys stood shivering by the 
blaze, with their wet clothes steaming. 

‘“We’re well out of it,’’ said Horace, with chat- 
tering teeth. ‘‘The worst is the loss of the axe. 
It won’t be easy to make fires from now on.’’ 

Once more the problem of supplies loomed 
dark before the boys. They had nothing now 
except the haunch of venison, which weighed 
perhaps twenty-five pounds; unless they could 
pick up more game, that would have to last 
them until they reached civilization. However, 
they were fairly confident that they could find 
game soon, and meanwhile they could put 


| themselves on rations. 
A stretch of slacker water gave them some | 


‘*We’ve marked our trail all right now,’’ said 


‘¢There goes p-0-0-r Mr. Sims. By the way, | respite; but then came a long, tumbling, rock- | Mae. ‘‘ These tracks and this fire will give it 


dear, he told me to-day he had bought the | strewn rapid. 
corner house because his wife isso much in love| ‘‘We’ll have to portage here,’’ said Mace. 
with this neighborhood--says she never lived| ‘‘It’ll bea long carry,’’ Horace said. 
in a place before where there was so little | lose a good deal of time over it. I think we 
gossip and so much kindness floating round.’’ | can track her up.’’ i 

Mae and Horace carried the cage of foxes 
along the shore to the head of the broken 
water, and Fred carried up the guns. 


haul the canoe against the stream. Luckily 
the tracking line had always been kept in the 
canoe. Horace tied it to the ring in the bow, 
took the end of the rope and, bracing himself 
firmly, waded into the water; Macgregor and 
Fred, on either side, held the craft steady. 
The bed of the river was very irregular. 








Far up the lake they could 
see their camp fire, and they 
paddled toward it with the 
haste of half-starved men. 

Without stopping to cut up 
the animal, they skinned one 
haunch and cut off. slices, 
which they set to broil over 
the coals. A delicious odor 
rose; the boys did not even 
wait until the meat had 
cooked thoroughly. They 
had no salt, but the venison, 
unseasoned as it was, seemed 
delicious. 

The food gave them all more 
cheerfulness and energy. The 
prospect of a hard ten days’ 
journey did not look so bad 
now. Atany rate, they would 
not starve. 

‘*T wonder if the foxes 
would eat it. They ought to 


As he stooped to peer more 


During their absence on the 
hunt, the mother fox had been 
gnawing vigorously at the 
willow cage, particularly at 
the rawhide lashings that 
bound the framework to- 
gether. She had loosened one 


Mae 
deep; sometimes it reached their hips. The 
water was icy cold, and the rush and roar of 
the current were bewildering. Once Mac lost 
his footing, but he clung to the canoe and 
recovered himself. Then, when halfway up 
the rapid, Horace stepped on an unsteady 
stone and plunged down, face forward, into 
the roaring water. 

As the towline slackened, the canoe swung 
round with a jerk against Macgregor, and 
upset him. Fred tried to hold it upright, but 
the unstable craft went over like a shot. 

Out went the venison and everything else 
that was in her. 
at the stern of the canoe, caught it and held 
on. 
trailed out like a streamer behind it. He heard 
a faint, smothered yell: 

‘*The venison! Save the meat!’’ 

Almost before he knew it, Fred, half choked, 
still clinging to the canoe, drifted into the tail 
of the rapid. He found bottom there, for the 
water was not deep, and managed to right the 
canoe. By that time Macgregor had got to his 
feet, and was coming down the shore to help 
Fred. They were both dripping and chilled; 
but they got into the canoe, and poling with two 


hide, and strengthened the cage with more 
But the boys realized that in 


The foxes refused to touch the raw meat. 
‘*T didn’t expect them to eat for the first day 
eat in time, when they get really hungry.’’ 


‘*Let’s get this buck cut up,’”’ said Mae. 
‘*Tt?ll soon be moonrise, and we must be 


When they had finished, they had a 


They would gladly have slept now, but the 


moon, and there was no time for rest. No 


where behind them. Hastily the boys loaded 
as soon as the moon showed above the trees 
paddled down the lake. They soon found that 
the moonlight was not bright enough to enable 


‘*We’d | were afraid to delay longer. 


Return- | 
ing to the foot of the rapid, they prepared to 





FRED, HALF CHOKED, STILL CLINGING TO THE CANOE, 
DRIFTED INTO THE TAIL OF THE RAPID. 


Sometimes the water was no more than knee- | 


Fred made a desperate clutch | 


As the canoe shot down the rapid, he | 


Without a splash the canoe glided closer. | 
Fred thought that he could make out the out-| them to run rapids safely, and they conse- 
line of the animal’s head, and clenched his | quently had to make frequent carries. Between 


hands in anxiety. Why did not Horace shoot? | the rapids they shot swiftly down the current, 
Suddenly a blinding flash blazed out from ‘but the river was so broken that they made 

the rifle, and the report crashed across the | no great progress that night. 

water. There was a splash, followed immedi-| Northern summer nights are short, and soon 

ately by a noise of violent thrashing in the | after two o’clock the sky began to lighten. By 

water near the land. | three o’clock the boys could see well, and they 
Fred and Mae shouted together. With great | went on faster, shooting all except the worst 

paddle strokes, Mac drove the canoe forward, | stretches of rough water. Shortly after six 

and at last Horace leaped out. The others | o’clock they came out from the Smoke River 

followed him. The deer was down, struggling into the Missanabie. 

in the water. It was dead before they reached| ‘‘Stop for breakfast?’’? asked Mac. 

it. Horace’s bullet had broken its neck. ‘‘Not here,’’ said Horace. ‘‘We must be 
‘‘Hurrah!’? Fred cried. ‘‘This makes us| careful not to mark our trail, especially at this 

safe. This’ll last us all the way home.’’ | point. They won’t know for sure whether 
It was a fine young buck—so heavy that! we turned up the Missanabie or down, and 

they had hard work to lift it into the canoe. | they may make a mistake and lose a lot of 





sticks, set out to rescue what they could. 
They must, above everything else, recover 
the venison, but they could see no sign of it. 
Some distance down the stream they found 
both paddles afloat, and they worked the canoe 
up and down below the rapid. On a jutting 
rock they found the deerskin. Finally they 
came upon one of the hindquarters floating 
sluggishly almost under water. They rescued 
it joyfully; but although they searched for a 
long time, they found no more of the meat. 
They had left the axe in the canoe, and it 
was now somewhere at the bottom of the river. 
They could better have spared one of the 
guns, but they were thankful that their loss 
had been no greater. 
‘*Tf we had left the foxes in the canoe,’’ said 
Fred, ‘‘they’d have been drowned, sure!’’ 
Horace had waded ashore, and now had a 


away. We may as well portage, after all.’’ 

Their clothing was far from dry, but they 
None of them felt 
like trying to wade up the rapid again, and so 
they carried the canoe round it. At the head 
of the portage they cut several strong poles to 
use in places where they could not paddle. 

They soon found that without the poles they 
could hardly have made any progress at all; 
and even with them they moved very slowly. 
About noon they landed, broiled and ate a 
small piece of venison, and after a brief rest 
set out on their journey again. 

By tive o’clock they were all dead tired, wet, 
and chilled, and Mae and Fred were ready to 
stop. Horace, however, urged them to push 
on. He felt that perhaps 
the beaver trappers were not 
many miles behind. After 
another day or two, he said, 
they could take things easier, 
but now they ought to hurry 
on at top speed. 

Just before they were ready 
to land in order to make camp, 
three ducks splashed from 
the water just in front of the 
canoe. Fred managed to drop 
one of them with each barrel 
of the shotgun. Thus the boys 
got their supper without hav- 
ing to draw on their supply of 
venison ; but the roasted ducks 
proved almost as tough as 
rawhide and, without salt, 
extremely unpalatable. But 
they were all so hungry 
that they devoured the birds 
almost completely; they put 
the heads into the willow 
cage, but the foxes would not 
touch them. 

For three hours more they 
pushed on up the river, tired, 
silent, but determined. At 
last it began to grow dark. 
The boys had reached the 
limit of their endurance, for 
they had had no sleep the 
night before. They landed 
and built a fire. It was hard 
work to get enough wood 
without the axe, but fortu- 
nately the night was not cold. 

Exhausted as the boys were, 
they knew that one of them 
would have to stand watch to see that the foxes 
did not gnaw their way out of the cage, and 
that the trappers did not attack the camp. 
They drew lots for it; Maegregor selected the 
short straw and Fred the long one, and they 
arranged that Mae should take the watch for 
two hours, then Horace, and lastly Fred. 

The mosquitoes were bad, and there were 
no blankets, but Fred seemed to go to sleep 
the moment he lay down on the earth. He 
did not hear Horace and Mac change guard at 
midnight, and it seemed to him that he had 
scarcely done more than close his eyes when 
some one shook him by the arm. 

‘‘Wake up! It’s your turn to watch!’’ 
Horace was saying. 

Half dead with sleep, Fred staggered to his 
feet. Moonlight lay on the forest and river. 

‘Take the rifle,’’ said Horace. ‘*There’s 
not been a sign of anything stirring, but keep 
a sharp eye on the foxes.’’ 

Horace lay down beside Mac and seemed to 
fall asleep at once. Fred would have given 
black foxes and diamonds together to do like- 
wise, but he walked up and down until he felt 
less drowsy. The foxes were not trying to 
get out, and he saw that they had gnawed the 
duck heads down to the bills. 

He sat down against a tree, close to the 
cage, with the loaded repeater across his knees. 


| For some time the mosquitoes, as well as the 


responsibility of his position, kept him awake. 
Every sound in the forest startled him; 
through the dash of the river he imagined 
that he heard the sound of paddles. But by 
degrees he grew indifferent to the mosquitoes, 
and his strained attention flagged. Drowsiness 
erept upon him again; he was very tired. He 
found himself nodding, and roused himself 
with a shock of horror. He thought that he 
would go down to the river and dip his head 
into the water. He dozed while he was think- 
ing of ‘t—dozed and awoke, and dozed again. 
Then after what seemed a moment’s interval 


| he was awakened by a harsh voice shouting: 


‘*Hands up! Wake up, and surrender!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF ROUMANIA WITH 
THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T does no good to advertise for your lost 
self-respect. 


If the Fool said naught whatever, 
He would be no Fool, but Clever. 


HE man who sells his honor deals in | 


something that he has not got. 

O cast your bread upon the waters only 

when you feel sure that it will return may 
be business, but it is not benevolence. 


ORTY years ago the death rate from tuber- 

culosis in Massachusetts was three times 
as large as it is now. Between 1862 and 1902, 
it was reduced one-half; between 1895 and 
1915, it has been reduced again by one-half. 
In no other state has the death rate from that 
disease been so much cut down. 

HE expert statisticians of the Census 

Bureau figure that the population of the 
United States, without regard to its island pos- 
sessions, will exceed 100,000,000 on April 2d. 
The experts of the Treasury Department, who 
figure from slightly different data, say that 
we passed that total late in January. 

ITAL statistics are sometimes vital in an 

unexpected sense. Since the European 
war began, several Americans, arrested as 
spies, have saved their lives by proving through 
the official records that they were born in this 
country. They have reason to be thankful 
that they were not born in states that do not 
register births. 


SOUTHERN city, in advertising its 
advantages to home seekers and prospec- 
tive industries, makes these claims for itself: 
** Unexcelled climate, pure water, certified 


milk, tuberculin-tested cows, closely inspected | 


dairies and abattoirs, meat and restaurant 
inspection, flushed streets.’’ It is a list of at- 
tractions that any city might be proud of. 


HE soldiers of Japan have learned the 

value of paper clothing for winter wear. 
The paper, which is made from mulberry bark, 
has little sizing in it, and is soft and warm. 
Between two sheets of the paper they place 
a thin layer of silk wadding, and then quilt the 
whole. It is something of a drawback that 
clothing so made is not washable, but in a 
winter campaign a soldier has other things to 
think of than the dirt on his uniform. 

OCTORS are notoriously their own most 

disobedient patients. Usually they eat 
and sleep irregularly, they are out in all kinds 
of weather, and they hesitate at no danger of 
contagion or infection; yet of the 2,205 physi- 
cians who died in the United States last year, 
214 were more than eighty years old, and 
twenty-one of them more than ninety. The 
average age was about sixty-one years. 
Probably doctors dose themselves less than 
other people do. 


OPPER sold in Germany not long ago for 
$776 a ton; the price in England at the 
same time was $291. For military purposes it 
is indispensable. In combination with zine or 


tin it enters into the shell of every cartridge for 
rifle or revolver or pistol, and into the jacket 


of every bullet; it is the chief material in every 
primer, and is essential to the manufacture of 
ammunition for much of the ordnance. Copper 
wire is used for field telephones, for winding 
dynamos, and for many other electrical pur- 
poses. Before the war Germany consumed 
annually 250,000 tons, of which it produced 
only a tenth. 


HINK of the thousands of Christians who 


gave up their lives in the vain attempt to | 


wrest the Holy Land from the Moslems, and 
then consider how easily the Christian nations 
could, if they wished, take and hold Jerusalem 
to-day! But the time has passed for purely 
religious wars. Even the Moslems, who, as 
compared with Christians, are still fanatical 
in their religion, cannot be stirred to a holy 
war by the Commander of the Faithful at 


| Constantinople. But, as Doctor Ellis explains | mark; but they do not assemble for the pur- 


|in his interesting article on another page of 
| The Companion, it is not the decay of 
| Islamism, but the broadening views of the 
Moslem that made the Sultan’s jihad fail. 
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THE NEUTRAL BALKANS. 


To the surprise of almost everyone, Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria are still neutral, 
but that they will remain so few would 
dare to predict. 

While King Charles of Roumania lived 

there was not much reason to fear that his 
country would fight. He and his people were 
at odds on the matter; they did not wish to take 
‘his side of the quarrel, nor he theirs. On the 
| one hand, King Charles was a Hohenzollern of 
the south German branch, and always leaned 
toward the Teutonic alliance rather than 
|toward Russia, the territorial ambitions of 
| which Roumania has always feared. On the 
| other hand, the Roumanians themselves are 
| proud to believe that they are a Latin people, 
descended from the Roman colonists whom 
Trajan settled on the lower Danube. Their 
racial sympathies lie with France and Russia, 
‘rather than with Germany. Moreover, the 
Hungarian province of Transylvania is largely 
inhabited by Roumanians, and the nationalist 
party has always cast longing eyes upon it. 

As long as the Teutonic allies hold their own, 
Roumania is not likely to risk its safety by 
taking part in the fight; but if events should 
forecast the break-up of the Austrian Empire, 
we may expect Roumania to enter its claim 
on the estate by means of a declaration of war. 
On the other hand, Russia holds Bessarabia, 
which used to be Roumanian; and if the odds 
seem to incline in favor of Germany and Aus- 
tria, the Roumanian statesmen, if not the 
Roumanian people, may wish to take up arms 
with the victors—in order to get Bessarabia as 
a reward. That is a cynical view to take, but 
the traditions of European diplomacy, and 
| above all, of Balkan diplomacy, are cynical. 

Bulgaria is likewise drawn in two directions. 
Its people are Slavs, and one of its generals, 
Dimitrieff, is fighting as a volunteer in the 
Russian army. Bulgaria even owes its na- 
tional existence to the support of Russia. And 
yet the enmities that grew out of the last 
Balkan War are so bitter that Bulgaria is on 
better terms with its old enemy, the Turk,— 
and so with the Germanic empires, —than with 
its former allies, Servia and Greece, which are 
wholly engaged, one in arms and the other in 

sympathy, with the Triple Entente. Against 

| Roumania it harbors a special grudge for 
‘the part that country took in stripping it of 
the territory its army had conquered from the 
Turks two years ago. 

Roumania has an excellent army of 750,000 
men, and would be a valuable ally for either 
Germany or Russia. Bulgaria came out of 
the Balkan War so exhausted in men and 








into battle again; but if fear or ambition do 
drive it into the great war, the veterans of 
Kirk Kilise and Adrianople may be trusted 
to give a good account of themselves. 
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COLLEGE LOYALTY. 


HEN Daniel Webster was arguing 
V V the Dartmouth College case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
—one of his greatest forensic efforts,—he ut- 
tered these words, in a voice broken with 
emotion: ‘‘It is, sir, as I said, a small college. 
But there are those who love it.’? Dartmouth 
is not so small now, but it is still the object of 
love; all the more because now it numbers its 
graduates by thousands. And what is true of 
Dartmouth is true of every college and every 
university, large or small, thoughout the land. 
This is the season of local college reunions. 
Yale men, Harvard men, Michigan men— 
alumni of hundreds of institutions scattered 
over the country—meet annually to renew their 
| acquaintance and quicken their friendship; to 
|laud the college from which they took their 
education, and to devise means to make it 
bigger and better. A little association, which 
can muster only a handful of graduates, in a 
‘city far removed geographically from their 
Alma Mater, is as enthusiastic and as devoted 
in its loyalty as the largest gathering of alumni 

| of the greatest university in the land. 
| Not so do the alumni of foreign colleges act. 
| Who ever heard of a gathering of gradu- 
|ates of Trinity College, Cambridge, or of the 
| University of Berlin, or of any other similar 
| institution outside the United States? The 
| graduates of those foreign seats of learning are 
proud of their famous alumni, and praise the 
learning that has made their professors men of 








means that it cannot be very eager to plunge | 


pose of pledging loyalty to their Alma Mater. 
They have nothing that corresponds to the 
class friendships of this country. Although 
they may become wealthy, they never think of 
bequeathing anything to their college. They 
have no college yells. In short, they do not in 
any sense personify the college as something, 
or rather someone, to be loved and cherished 
and repaid for what it has done for them. 

For us, at least, our way is the better. It 
enlarges our sympathies, gives us group- 
friendships that otherwise we should not 
know, and leads directly to the enlargement 
of the funds, and consequently the opportuni- 
ties for usefulness, of our higher institutions 
of learning. What college man would will- 
ingly give up his college friendships, the 
earliest and most lasting of all outside his 
own family? College loyalty is one of the 
most precious of ‘‘ Americanisms. ’’ 
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BORROWING. 


ORROWING is a habit delightfully easy 

B to acquire; in fact, most confirmed bor- 

rowers hardly seem to need to acquire it. 

The child of ten borrows a knife, or a sled, or 

a hockey stick, takes it home, forgets to return 

it, and forgets to apologize, just as gayly as 
the octogenarian takes home an umbrella. 

All sorts of life in common are great breeders 
of borrowing—especially the life at boarding 
schools and colleges. To take a friend’s hand- 
kerchief, or hat, or coat, or books, or carefully 
stored dainties—can there be a greater proof 
of friendship? It seems so intimate! 

And the borrowing never stops. Later on it 
seems more intimate to ask the same friend to 
indorse a note for $1,000. What a rude shock 
to intimacy it is if your friend ventures to 
refuse | 

The borrower always has a good excuse. 
He has left his money at home, or he is sure 
to have the money to pay you to-morrow; or 
she has plenty of clothes of her own, but 
nothing that suits the occasion so well as that 
fascinating little scarf of yours. Excuses are 
the only thing that nobody needs to borrow. 

It is a dangerous, treacherous habit. It 
is a pestilent enemy to friendship. There 
always comes a time when the lender dreads 
the sight of the borrower; there always 
comes a time when the borrower thinks the 
lender cold, or unresponsive. : 

It is true that all borrowers believe that it 
should be a borrowing world. They all declare 
that they are as ready to lend as they are to 
borrow, and usually they are right—if they 
have anything to lend. Borrowing and im- 
providence are twin sisters, but they are so 
nearly related to that charming goddess, gen- 
erosity, that they are likely to borrow more of 
her grace than they deserve. In reality, as 
Charles Lamb remarked long ago, the world 
| is divided into borrowers and lenders, and the 
lenders are obliged to have enough for them- 
selves and for the others also. But it takes 
self-denial, and forethought, and prudence to 
accomplish that. And then to be called mean, 
as is the usual fate of the lender, is somewhat 
hard. 

For the permanent satisfaction of life it 
is better to belong to the lending class, and the 
| way to do it is to begin young. The next 
| time you are tempted to borrow a nickel for a 
| telephone message or a car fare, go without. 
You will get more than five cents’ worth of 
character out of the effort. 
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THE SECONDARY BOYCOTT. 
[: January the Supreme Court decided 





against the members of the trade union in 
the Danbury hatters’ case. The underly- 
ing question was whether the law permits the 
secondary boycott. It is the decision of the 
court that the Federal antitrust law did not 
permit it when the suit was brought. 
Boycotts, although of many forms, are 
broadly classed as negative and positive. To 
the negative class belongs the publishing of a 
‘white list’’ of goods, which are thereby guar- 
anteed to have been made in shops that the 
unions approve. Positive boycotts include the 
primary boycott, which workmen carry on 
against employers with whom they are per- 
sonally at odds; and the secondary boycott, 
which workmen carry on against third parties, 
that is, persons or companies that merely 
handle the goods of an obnoxious employer. 
Until 1914 the law generally forbade the 
secondary boycott, but in that year the drift 
seemed to be the other way. The legislature 
of Massachusetts definitely sanctioned it, and 
labor leaders believe that the Clayton law, 
which amended the antitrust law of 1890, 








permits it, although whether the Clayton law 
sarictions the intimidating of dealers will not 
be known until the courts have passed upon 
the question. 

Although the new tendency in legislation 
marks an important step in our labor history, 
it has a foreign precedent: in 1906 Great 
Britain so amended its laws regarding con- 
spiracy that an act that is innocent when per- 
formed by an individual is also innocent when 
performed by a group. That amendment 
cleared the way for the secondary boycott in 
Great Britain. 

It is in the United States, however, that 
boycotting has played its most important part 
in labor disputes. The labor leaders regard it 
as sound policy. They hold that two of the 
most effective means by which organized 
workers can improve their position are the 
strike and the boycott; and that, just as the 
strike was once regarded as a form of con- 
spiracy, but later came to be accepted as a 
proper weapon of industrial strife, so the boy- 
cott must pass from an illegal to a legal status, 
and be recognized as a legitimate means of 
effecting the ends of labor organizations. 
They maintain that such restraint of trade as 
the secondary boycott causes is quite different 
from the restraint of trade that. monopoly 
brings about. 

Some persons predict that if the secondary 
boycott finds a sure place in the law, it will 
be used as a potential rather than an actual 
weapon. If so, its chief effect may be to 
discourage violence in labor disputes. It cer- 
tainly will enlarge the field on which the op- 
posed forces of labor and capital may conduct 
their strategy, and to the extent that it does 
so, it should diminish the bitterness of the 
struggle. If the use of the secondary boycott 
does have that result, it will do much to 
overcome the widespread belief that restraint 
of general trade is an evil, no matter who 
causes it. a 


THE SPY. 


LTHOUGH Nathan Hale is one of our 
A national heroes, the character of the 
spy is generally held in little more 
esteem than that of the traitor; the word has 
an inevitable implication of dishonor and 
deceit. Yet although the work of the spy is 
essentially deceitful, honorable men may en- 
gage in it—may feel it a duty to perform it. 
There are codes of conduct for spies, as there 
are for soldiers; there are some things that the 
honorable spy does not do, just as there are 
some things that the honorable soldier does 
not do. The profession of the soldier compels 
him to kil] his enemy in arms, yet he is not 
to be stigmatized as a murderer; the profession 
of the spy compels him to assume a false char- 
acter, yet he should not for that reason be 
stigmatized as a scoundrel. 

In various countries where the governments 
are menaced by revolutionary societies, the 
political spy is necessary. In such circum- 
stances the honorable spy does not make it 
a part of his work to manufacture evidence 
against persons whom he suspects, or to tempt 
those who may be wavering to compromise 
themselves. He is not animated primarily 
by a desire to increase his own prestige. 
The honorable spy is a spy, not because the 
rewards that his profession offers allure him, 
but because he believes so enthusiastically in 
the cause for which he works that he is willing 
to assume the risks. An honorable spy will 
not become a naturalized subject of the foreign 
power, the affairs of which he wishes to 
investigate. 

Unfortunately, as spying is a thing for which 
honorable men have a natural distaste, the 
venal and unscrupulous spies are the most 
numerous. The Duke of Wellington used to 
say that his chief spy in the Peninsular War 
was also engaged in furnishing information to 
the French. 

Only the spy who is also a traitor to his own 
people or to the service that he has entered in 
good faith deserves ignominy—deserves to be 
thought of with Benedict Arnold, instead of 
with Nathan Hale. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On February 4th, the House 

voted to sustain the President’s veto of the 
immigration bill. The vote was 136 to sustain 
the President, and 261 to override him. The 
veto will not be considered in the Senate. —— 
The naval appropriation bill, which passed the 
House on February 5th, carries $144, 682,902, 
and authorizes the construction of two battle- 
ships of the largest and most powerful design, 
six torpedo-boat destroyers, one seagoing sub- 
marine torpedo boat, eleven submarines, and 
one oil-fuel ship. ——The Senate committee on 
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commerce has reported a rivers and harbors | 
bill that carries appropriations of $38, 627, $80, | 
an inerease of $4,489,300 over the bill as it| 
passed the House. The bill faces the same 
determined opposition that defeated it at the | 
last session. ——Democratic members-elect of | 
the next House have unanimously nominated | 
Speaker Clark to succeed himself, and have 
chosen Representative Kitchin of North Caro- 
lina to become chairman of the ways and 
means committee, and majority floor leader 
to succeed Representative Underwood when 
he goes to the Senate.——The government 
ship purehase bill, which had engaged the 
attention of the Senate for a month, seemed, 
February 10th, less likely to pass than it did 
when February began. The seven Democrats, 
whose bolt on February 1st upset the plans 
of the administration, remained firm in their 
position. With every Senator back in his 
place, the Democratic leaders, after fighting 
for a week to prevent the bill from being 
definitely shelved, mustered a majority of one, 
on February 8th, and forced the Republicans 
into the defensive again. The Republicans 
announced their determination to keep up their 
fight against the bill until March 4th, unless 
meanwhile the Democrats withdraw the bill 
in order to allow the appropriation bills to 
be considered. 
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EXICO.—There was little surprise when 

on February 3d Gen. Francisco Villa 
proclaimed himself provisional president of 
Mexico, as well as military chief. His reason 
for this step, he announced, was the fact that | 
communications had been cut off between his | 
troops and the convention government headed 
by Garza, and that he was unwilling to have | 
public service interrupted in the extensive zone | 
that he controls. He created three administra- | 





tive departments: foreign affairs and justice, in 
charge of Diaz Lombardo; state and communi- 
cations, in charge of Gen. Luis de la Garza 
Cardenas; and treasury and industry, in charge 
of Francisco Escudero. At the same time, he | 
continued his offensive movement against Tam- 

* pico, and urged the diplomats at Mexico City | 
to come into the territory controlled by him— 
a counter move to the invitation sent them 
by Carranza to come to Vera Cruz. Villa’s 
army before Tampico is said to number about 
25,000 men, including the commands of Urbina 
and Angeles. Since Zapata and his followers 
withdrew, General Obregon, the ally of Car- 
ranza, has continued as military chief of 
Mexico City. The diplomatic representatives 
of the European governments have refused 
Carranza’s invitation to transfer their head- 
quarters to Vera Cruz, and have threatened 
to abandon the country. That would mean 
in effect that all governments would sever 
diplomatic relations with Mexico—a state of 
affairs hitherto unheard of. 
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ABOR MATTERS.—The chief witnesses 
before the Federal Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations were Mr. Andrew Carnegie and 
© UNDERWOOD & "UNDERWOOD 


Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller. Mr. Carnegie 
testified that the total 
of hisgifts and founda- 
tions to date is $324,- 
657,399, 
Rockefeller gave the 
total of his as $250,- 
000, 000. 


MIGRATION. 
From August 1st to 
February ist the 
number of aliens who 
arrived at all the ports of the United States 
was 239,696; the number during the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year was 
747,921. Observers differ widely as to whether 
immigration will be more or less than normal 
after the end of the war. 
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TOCKYARD QUARANTINE.—On Feb- 

ruary 8th, another outbreak of the foot- 
and-mouth disease caused the Department of 
Agriculture to renew the quarantine that it 
had raised a few weeks earlier. Cases of the 
disease had been discovered in a dozen different 
places from Massachusetts to Illinois. 
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JAPANESE CRUISER WRECKED.—The 
« Japanese armored cruiser Asama, which 
has been patrolling the eastern Pacific for 
several months, and which forced the German 
gunboat Geier to intern at Honolulu, struck 
an uncharted rock early in February, off the 
northwestern coast of Mexico. American naval 
Vessels hastened to the place, and stood by 
until Japanese vessels arrived and rescued the 
c:ew of five or six hundred men. 


THE EUROPEAN WARO 
(From February 3d to February 10th.) 
The event of the week that roused the most 
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this notice was the threat that all enemy mer- 
chant vessels in the zone would be destroyed 
whenever possible, and the warning that neu- 
tral vessels would also be in danger on account 
of the ‘‘misuse of neutral flags’’ by the British. 
Later the German government explained that 
it did not mean this as the notice of a blockade, 
and that it would take every precaution to 
prevent the destruction of neutral vessels. 
The earlier activities of German submarines, 
particularly those of the U-2/ the week before 
in the Irish Sea, gave point to this declaration 
and warning. On February 7th, the Cunard 
liner Lusitania hoisted the American flag 
while in the Irish Sea, and sailed to Liverpool 
under it. The captain defended his act as a 
measure of protection for the American passen- 


gers and mail aboard. The incident brought | weder 


expressions of resentment from the American 
press and from the floor of Congress, although 
it was possible to cite many instances in which 
the ship of a belligerent power had used the 
flag of a neutral power as a ruse of warfare. 
On February 10th, the United States govern- 
ment sent a friendly note of inquiry to Great 
Britain in regard to the use of our flags on its 
ships, and another to Germany, which asked 
what steps Germany would take to verify the 
identity of ships that fly neutral flags in the 
war zones round Great Britain and Ireland. 


During the whole week, with both the| 


German and Russian emperors as eye-wit- 
nesses at times, there was fierce fighting for 


the positions that defend the Polish capital of | 


Warsaw. Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
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| RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 
hurled great masses of troops, in repeated 
| bayonet charges, against the Russian centre, 
|but failed to break it, and suffered heavy 
losses. The attack centred near the village of 
Borjimow. Meanwhile the Russians continued 
their advance into East Prussia, in the face of 
| stubborn resistance. On February sth, cavalry 
from the east reached villages twelve miles 
|from the German frontier and twenty-eight 
| miles due east of Thorn. The Germans were 
| hurrying reinforcements there from the Bzura 
| front, to check the Russians in their attempt 
| to smash their way to Konigsberg. 
| In this transfer of troops to East Prussia, the 
| Germans again demonstrated the remarkable 
| mobility of their great army. They used an 


| enormous number of automobiles in this case, | 
| as before, and are said to have thirty thousand | 
| motor cars, which carry each twenty men with | 
| food and ammunition, and which can travel at 
| the rate of sixteen milesan hour. This remark- 
|able ability to shift troops rapidly from one | 


| threatened point to another goes far to explain | 


| havé an army to send to the help of Austria. 

| The battle in the Carpathian passes con- 
tinued without marked results, although the 
Russians asserted that they had checked the 
| Austrian advance and captured fortified posi- 





| tions near Mezé-Laborez. In Bukowina the 
| Russian withdrawal was strategic; the object 


| was to draw the Austrian troops eastward, 
pending the advance of the Russian right. 


how Germany has been able to make so good | { 
a showing on its two long battle lines, and still | ' 








‘*The invasion of Egypt has only taken the | 
| form of Turkish prisoners’ being brought to | 


| Cairo.’’ 


| troops have driven them back with serious loss 


Here and there Turkish forces have | © 
| approached the Suez Canal, but the colonial | 


whenever they have tried to come to close | 


quarters. They have not succeeded in inter- 
fering with traflic on the canal or the railway, 
| © soston PHOTO News Co. 
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AUSTRALIAN TROOPS IN EGYPT. 


nor have they been able to tempt the British 
| troops into dangerous and difficult military 
operations in the desert. 

| The long battle line from the Vosges to 
| the sea remained virtually unchanged during 
| the week, except for small German gains in the 
| Argonne region. On February 4th and 5th, 
the Belgian troops along the Yser repulsed 
| German attempts to capture the small strip of 


Belgium not yet under German control. Great | 


interest on this side of the Atlantic was the| Britain, it was said, sent fifty thousand or 


declaration of the German admiralty that after 


I»bruary 18th the waters round Great Britain 
and Ireland and off the coast of France were 
tv be considered as a war zone. Accompanying | sive movement on the part of the allies. 


| more troops across the Channel to the trenches 


offensive, perhaps in preparation for an offen- 


| —perhaps in preparation for a new German | 
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Wire and Wireless & Station Agency | 


TELEGRAPHY Taught. Graduates assisted. Cata- | 
log free. DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. | 


FREE 
FARMS Western canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to - D. T, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


Delivered 5°, FREE 


gc» A sample 1915 model ‘*‘ Ranger ”’ bicycle, 
on approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 

i | Write at once for large illustrated 
Ni catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 
tires and supplies, and particulars of most 
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rvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 
You will be astonished at our low prices 
and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
make money taking orders for Bicycles, 
1) Tires and Sundries from our big catalog. 

# Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 
| house in America. Do not buy until you know 
what we cando for you. WRITE TO e 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-50, CHICAGO 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
AGREES WITH HIM ABOUT FOOD. 


A trained nurse says: “In the practice of my | 
| profession I have found so many points in favor | 
of Grape-Nuts food that I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to all my patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the palate (an | 
essential in food for the sick) and can be adapted | 
to all ages, being softened with milk or cream for | 
| babies or the aged when deficiency of teeth ren- 
| ders mastication impossible. For fever patients 
| or those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and 














| albumen water very nourishing and refreshing. 


“This recipe is my own idea and is made as 


| follows: Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a 


glass of water for an hour, strain and serve with 


| the beaten white of an egg and as poonful of fruit 
| juice for flavoring. This affords a great deal of 


nourishment that even the weakest stomach can 
assimilate without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician’ and he uses Grape- 
Nuts himself and orders it many times for his 


| patients. 


‘Personally I regard a dish of Grape-Nuts with 
fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal breakfast for 
anyone—well or sick.”’ 

In stomach trouble, nervous prostration, ete., a 
10-day trial of Grape-Nuts will usually work won- 
ders toward nourishing and rebuilding and in this 
way end the trouble. Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one appears | 


from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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Bran vs. Drugs 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. Drugs 
are artificial. Bran is constant 
in effect. Drugs bring reaction. 

All authorities advise the ha- 
bitual use of bran. And it must 
be unground bran. Pettijohn’s 
supplies it in atender, inconspicu- 
ous form. It combines it with 
whole wheat nutriment. It comes 
pressed into luscious wheat flakes 
which are one-fourth bran. 

Its regular use means delicious 
meals. It means right living, bet- 
ter days. It means less need for 
drugs. Folks of all ages need it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. e will 
send one package by parce! post. After 
that, get Pettijohn’s at your store. Address 











§ ~The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. (787) 


























Min et New 
CV. LD Motorcycle 
CI? WC Typ 






‘Remarkable new improvements make the 1915*‘ Arrow” 
a positive wonder for speed, ‘ort and easy riding. 
Electric Light—easy motorcycle saddle—New Depart- 
ure coaster brake— motorcycle pedals — motorcycle 
handlebars with long rubber ae anti- 
friction chain—reinforced motorcycle frame—beautiful 
finish. All sizes for boys, men and women. 








our free 

—pay for it 
Do it , and we will send 

Write Today now, we Sepals of the re- 


Arrow Cycle Co., tri‘ osimernta ave. Chicago, 


fale a 
® ull op Closter er Sncionan, @otents 
Sssisted to Best system, lowest price. 


MODELS HED. Write for Free Book. 





| PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 





| Beautiful body, genuine stream-line 


effect, identical in style with high- 
priced two-passenger cars. Wood or 
wire wheels. Electric lights and 
starter $70. Standard or 60 inch tread. 





For the first cost of the Saxon 
places this sturdy car within reach 
of everyone. Its price is $395. 


And the after cost of the Saxon 
keeps it within the means of every- 
one. Owners are amazed at the 
economy records of their Saxons 
—28 to 36 miles per gallon of 
gasoline ; 75 to 100 


The Car That Makes 
Both Ends Meet 


The Saxon has removed the last objection 
anyone ever had to owning an automobile 
—the price reason. 












Good design—having the right 
idea of what a light car should be 
and do, and then figuring out the 
best way to get these results at the 
lowest cost consistent with quality 
—has made the Saxon possible. 


Our engineers had at their dis- 
posal all that has been learned 
about automobile 











miles per pint of oil ; 
3,500 to 5,000 miles 
on aset of tires. Saxons 
average half a cent a 
mile in operation cost— 
one-fourth of a cent per 
mile per passenger. 


And the Saxon stands 
up. It endures the 
hardest kind of usage 
without flinching. Many 
thousands of Saxons 
now in use all over the 
United States, in Canada, 
and in foreign countries have 


proved the sterling goodness 
of Saxon construction. 


speed 


Saxon “ Six” $785 


For those who want a touring 
car, this five-passenger six- 
cylinder Saxon is truly’ an 
unusual value. 
inch wheel base, 32x 3% 
inch tires, 30-35 horse-power, high 
Starter as regularequipment. And 
the price, too, is unexpected — 
$785, fully equipped. 

Write to-day for current issue of 


“Saxon Days” and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


Saxon Motor Co., Detroit 


building. They 
started from the be- 
ginning to design a light 


ae 





‘ 
car for economical man- i 
ufacture and upkeep. bea 
They adopted nothing ke] 

Bt bese 312 freakish, but they found fa 
new ways to use many ie} 
motor, electric lights and standard features. They rE | 
also were first to use ig } 
some brand new things of e ; 
proved efficiency. P 
| taking thought, we are f } 
able to offer for $395 a bet- 
Romieas Sagh. A, ter automobile than could ie 
bought only a few years 8 





ago for five times the price. 
Saxon is the modern car. 
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THE CAMP OF THE 


GREAT-HEART TREES 
By Dora Read Goodale 


OMES spring, with a tinkle of streams, 
With a ripple of song in my ears, 
And the fire of the sugar camp twinkles 
and gleams 
From the mists of the vanished years. 
I’m back in my father’s camp, 
In a cabin roofed over with bark ; 
With the bullfrog’s bassoon; with a sickle- 
bright moon ; 
With the drip of the sap in the dark! 


Again from the dwindling snows 
The sun-coaxed rivulets creep, 
From burrow and crack, with eyes bead- 
black, 
The sly wood creatures peep. 
In a welter of steam and smoke 
The great, black caldron rides, 
And higher and higher, red tongues of fire 
Go licking its Gypsy sides. 


O the mad merry magic of March 
That makes one foolish and young! 
The wild wind’s mood steals into the blood, 
As the wild sweets tempt the tongue. 
Away with the wisdom of schools, 
When spring is astir in the breeze, 
And it’s oh, for the draft that childhood 
quaffed 
From the bountiful, great-heart trees! 


























There’s a ripple of song in my ears, 
There’s a tinkle of mountain streams, 
And the light that shines through laughter 
and tears 
Is the light of the Land of Dreams. 
For I’m back at my father’s feet, 
In a cabin roofed over with bark, 
With the bullfrog’s bassoon; with a sickle- 
bright moon ; 
With the drip of the sap in the dark! 
* & 

THE AGED CHRISTIAN. 

ROM the days of his youth he has been 
in the habit of attending church. Now 
he is an old man, and he walks with 
feeble step. Yet every Sunday morn- 
ing he makes his way to the house of 
God. He prefers to walk when the 

weather is fine, although he has a thoughtful son 
who is always ready to take him in an automobile. 

He sits facing the preacher, very near the 
front of the church. He hears very little of what 
the preacher says, for he is quite deaf. Most 
persons so afflicted would consider that as reason 
enough for staying at home; but it is not so with 
this aged saint. He loves still to worship God in 
the church of which he has long been an officer. 
The few words he does hear cheer him. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” he said one 
morning, as he clasped the hand of his pastor at 
the door of the church. 

“You caught that?’ said the minister, for he 
remembered that he had quoted the passage in 
his sermon. 

“Yes, I heard, and it made me very happy to 
know that they expressed the assurance of my 
soul,’”’ answered this veteran in Christ’s service. 

One other morning he heard the minister men- 
tion “family worship.” Instinctively and instantly 
he held up his hand, under the impression that 
the preacher was asking how many observed 
family worship. 

“I’m pretty feeble, and I can’t hear much; but 
I can maintain family worship,” said this stalwart 
“pilgrim of the infinite,’ when he spoke of the 
incident later. 

What inspiration and strength others find in his 
example the old man does not realize; but few 
do more for the cause of the Lord than he does by 
his mere presence every Sunday at church. 

® 
ACQUAINTED. 

HE sewing-room table was piled high 
with pink and blue and white, with 
sleeves and skirts and bands and ruffles 
that at the end of days of rushing work 
were to result in the dainty little gowns 
in which Maidie made a picture to 

rejoice her mother’s heart. Mrs. Cameron had 
been sewing since luncheon, and there was a deep 
line between her eyes and a tired color in her 
cheeks. When Maidie slipped into the room and 
began idly fingering some pieces, she spoke 
sharply: 

““Maidie, you must let thingsalone. I can hardly 
get the work done, as it is. Why don’t you go out 
in the yard to play?” 

“Nancy Henderson is down there,” Maidie re- 
sponded slowly. 

“Then why don’t you go down and play with 
her? Run away, and don’t come until I call you.” 

Maidie did not run. She started obediently, but 
at the door she stopped with a wistful hesitancy. 
Her mother did not look up, and very slowly 
Maidie went downstairs. 

It was a warm spring afternoon and the windows 
were open, but Mrs. Cameron had no time to look 
out. The voices came up to her from beneath the 
window, however. 

The first was Nancy’s. 

‘What did she say?” 

Then Maidie’s—and Maidie’s mother knew the 
wistful look in the brown eyes that went with that 
note in her voice. 

“J—I didn’t ask her.” 

“Why not?” Nancy’s surprise was incredulous. 

Maidie’s voice was embarrassed now and hurt. 
She was trying to be brave, and pretending not to 
care. 

“Well, you see, she was so busy making my 
dresses. Mother always is busy. Somehow we— 
we don’t have time to get very well acquainted.” 

Up in the sewing room overhead the work fell 
from a woman’s nerveless fingers. Not time to 
get acquainted! Did Maidie feel that way? Why, 
in five years Maidie would be in the high school, 
and in five years more — The sewing was utterly 
forgotten now; here was something infinitely 
more important that must be thought out. 

That night, after Maidie was in bed, her mother 
came in. Maidie’s eager exclamation and the 
clinging of her warm little arms were a revelation 
that pierced her mother with both joy and sorrow. 
Holding her close, Mrs. Cameron tried to tell her 
daughter about the busy days and all the time it 
took to take care of a house and make a little 
gzirl’s dresses, and that, if a mother and her little 
daughter were to have time for each other, the 





little girl would have to help—give up a dress or 
two, perhaps, and do things about the house. It 
was a long, long talk; Maidie was almost asleep 
at the end. Did she understand—and care? her 
mother wondered during her own sleepless hours 
that night. 

It was Maidie herself who answered—under the 
window with Nancy again the next day. 

‘Mother and I got acquainted Jots last night,’’ 
the child sang. “I’m going to help her, so that 
she’ll have more time for it. We’ve decided there 
isn’t anything so important for mothers and 
daughters as being acquainted.” 
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THE FATE OF THE HESSIANS. 


HAT became of the Hessians—the thou- 

sand unfortunate hireling soldiers whom 

General Washington captured at Trenton 
on that foggy December morning in 1776? 

History, except to record their capture, is silent 
about them. The Treaty of Paris does not men- 
tion them, nor does any writer of that day say any- 
thing about their fate. A Virginia correspondent 
of The Companion gives the following information. 

At the time of their capture, the Federal gov- 
ernment was finding it difficult to supply food and 
clothing to its own starving, freezing troops. 
Congress cheerfully agreed to the suggestion of 
General Washington that he take his prisoners 
down to Alexandria, Virginia, where they could 
earn their own living. 

Washington’s motive was a shrewd and thrifty 
one. Alexandria was the nearest town to his own 
estate at Mount Vernon. The streets over which 
the considerable traffic from the river passed stood 
sadly in need of paving, and Washington thought 
it much better to have these sturdy fellows con- 
tribute to the improvement of the little city rather 
than to eat the bread of idleness in prison. 

And so the Hessians marched to Alexandria and 
went to work to turn the Alexandrian mudholes 
into well-paved streets. The records of Alexandria 
bore evidence of these facts, but, unfortunately, 
they were destroyed in the Civil War. Some of 
the older citizens, however, can remember having 
seen the entries. 

With the spring, Washington sent the Hessians 
into northern Virginia, at the eastern basé of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. The land there was 
held by a few families in estates of thousands of 
acres. Those great landowners were glad enough 
to permit the Hessians to till as much land as 
would comfortably support them. Each tenant 
paid a small rent for his land; sometimes the rent 
took the form of some service rendered to the 
landlord. 

And thus the Hessians took root in Virginia. 
And as it is not good for man to be alone, they 
married—generally finding their wives among the 
“bond servants” sent over to Virginia from the 
houses of correction in England before the Rev- 
olution. The Hessians did not mingle socially 
with the old families of Virginia any more than 
the black slaves did. They desired companion- 
ship, and so in time most of them gathered in a | 
small district in Fauquier County. There for a | 
hundred years they have lived, as separate from 
the other whites as the negroes. From the earliest 
days they have steadfastly refused to pay any 
taxes, and, as the cost and trouble of collection 
were usually more than the taxes were worth, they 
have been allowed to go scot-free. Hence the 
name by which they are universally known—the 
“Free Staters.” 

Living in their primitive cabins, the Free Staters 
have few wants, and are virtually independent of 
the outside world. A little coffee, a trifling amount 
of brown sugar, and a few yards of bright calico 
for state occasions, are all that the Free Stater asks 
of civilization. They raise their own food, make 
their own shoes, and kill possums and coons 
when they want hats. Money is almost unknown 
among them. The few articles they need are 
obtained at the crossroad stores by the barter of 
chestnuts, huckleberries, and “sang,” or ginseng 
root. They have their primitive manufactures, 
dress skins into creditable leather, and make 
their wagons and household furniture from the 
abundant timber. 

The evidences of their. foreign descent are 
plentiful. The typical “‘po’ white’’ of the South is 
long and lank, with a thin face and dark hair. 
The Free Stater is short, with a large, round 
head and light hair. The Free Staters are fond 
of music and dancing. 

None of the present generation know who the 
Hessians were, but the most insulting epithet 
they apply to one another is, “You old Hessian!” 
The word is used nowhere else in the United 
States to-day, and has doubtless survived among 
them from the days of their captivity, when the 
term was applied to them in reproach. 

Only a few hundred Free Staters are now living 
in Fauquier County. 
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ALMOST DROWNED. 


‘Ww WAS attached to a civil engineer’s corps that 
was surveying for a narrow-gauge railway in 
Wisconsin,” writes a contributor to Railway 

and Locomotive Engineering. “Part of the summer 

we were stationed at Marysville, a small village 
on the Rock River. Not far from the village, 
where the river passes through a solitary bit of 
forest, there was a deep pool where water lilies 
grew profusely. The wife of the chief engineer 
was staying at the hotel. One day she mentioned 
in my hearing her wish for a bunch of the Rock 

River water lilies, and I made up my mind to 

gratify her desire. 

“A few evenings afterward I went to the pool, 
and found that all the lilies within easy wading 
reach had been gathered. All the good flowers 
were in deep water. Not at all discouraged, I 
took off my clothes, swam into the midst of the | 
lilies and gathered a good bunch, swimming about | 
after the finest flowers. When I had all the flowers | 
I wanted, I began to swim ashore, but to my | 
horror I found that some of the long lily roots had | 
wound themselves round one of my feet and | 
formed a knot that held me fast. I was securely | 
anchored in that deep pool. No boat was near, 
and the chances for help were very remote. 

“When I realized my position I was panic- | 
stricken. Curiously enough, the first thing I | 
thought of was the story my father had told me | 
of the people of our name who had been drowned | 
in the Caledonian Canal, and his injunction, ‘Keep 
out of the water, laddie, and ye’ll no be drowned.’ | 

“After a few minutes of panic and violent tear- | 
ing at the weeds I calmed myself enough to con- | 
sider what means there were for escape. I made 
several attempts to reach the knot that bound my 
foot, but they all ended merely in my swallowing a 
lot of water. Then a plan came to my mind. I 
paddled quietly until I had regained my breath, 








filled my lungs with air, and dived to the bottom, 
where I sat down quietly and with both hands 
unfastened the knot that was holding me. It took 
only a few. seconds, but it seemed half a lifetime. 
When I got back to the surface of the water I 
floated on my back long enough to regain my 
breath and strength; then I swam about and col- 
lected the flowers that had floated away.” 


® © 


BARGE HOSPITALS. 


HE casualties of the great European war 

have been staggering, not only because the 

armies are so much larger than armies ever 
were before, but because the fighting has been 
continuous on both lines for nearly six months. 
Complete official figures are lacking, but it is safe 
to say that more than six hundred thousand men 
of all the armies have already lost their lives, and 
that more than six times that number have been 
wounded or put in need of hospital treatment. 
The various countries have been hard pressed to 
supply the facilities for taking care of so many 
patients. 

Germany in this as in other ways was better 
prepared for war than any of the other nations, 
and it is said that there are hospitals of consider- 
able size in many of the small towns near the 
frontier, the existence of which in time of peace 
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THE BARGES AT THE QUAY. 


was inexplicable. -Now that war is going on, how- 
ever, there is plenty of use for all of them, and for 
many improvised hospitals, too. 

The French have had recourse to all kinds of 
expedients; great hotels, magnificent chateaux, 
and handsome city residences have all been offered 
by their owners and accepted by the government 
for use as hospitals. One of the most curious 
and ingenious arrangements is the use of the great 
flat-bottomed river barges, in which so much of 
the freight traffic of the Seine between Paris and 
Havre usually goes. Most of these craft would 
have to be idle during the war; so the government 





INTERIOR OF A HOSPITAL. 


has taken possession of them, tied them up in 
ranks to the quays along the river front of Paris, 
and turned them into hospitals. 

The pictures give a good idea of the way the 
barges look both inside and outside. Notice the 
large red cross painted on the top of the deck 
house on each barge. That is to apprise the 
enemy’s aviators of the use to which the barges 
are being put, for it is contrary to the rules of war 
to fire on hospitals or army medical staffs if it 
can possibly be avoided. 

Twenty or thirty beds can be put in each barge, 
and they have proved very comfortable and useful 
places for the treatment of all except the most 
serious surgical cases. 


® & 


MOSLEM DIALECTICS. 


HEN Doctor Pennell of the Bannu Mission 

W on the border of Afghanistan was touring 

the frontier villages during the earlier 

years of his service, he frequently spent the night 

at the public guest house that is found in most 

Afghan villages. On such occasions the people of 

the village would often gather in the same build- 

ing, led by their Mohammedan teacher, or mullah, 

who was always eager to enter upon theological 
discussions with the Christian. 

One evening the Moslem teacher began by asking 
whether Doctor Pennell knew anything about 
theology. When the missionary had made a modest 
reply to the effect that he had some instruction in 
that branch, the mullah asked, ‘‘Can you tell me 
the color of faith?” 

The missionary looked puzzled, and asked what 
the question meant. 

“Is faith white, or green, or red, or what color 
is it?” said the mullah. 

Doctor Pennell replied that faith is an abstract 
idea and therefore could not be spoken of in terms 
of color, whereupon the mullah, already beginning 
to glory in his triumph, asked: 

“Then can you tell me of what shape faith is?” 

When the missionary replied that faith had no 
shape, either, the mullah turned to his followers 
and said, scornfully : 

“Tt is evident that he does not know much about 
theology. if he cannot answer such simple ques- 
tions as the color and shape f faith.” Then, to 
Doctor Pennell he said, ‘Do you know anything 


| about astronomy?” 


Had the missionary been more experienced at 
this time he would probably have answered more 
cautiously, but so certain did he feel that the 
Western knowledge of astronomy was greater 
than that of the Afghans, that he declared himself 
to be quite well acquainted with the subject. 

“Please tell me,” said the mullah, ‘‘what becomes 
of the sun after it sinks below the horizon?” 

Very learnedly the good doctor gave an expla- 
nation of the roundness of the earth, the move- 
ments of the solar system, the turning of the earth 
on its own axis, and other such matters, with 
which the average schoolboy in our country is 
perfectly familiar. But to his chagrin he saw the 
villagers nodding at each other and gesticulating 
in a way that left no doubt that they considered 
him as little better than crazy. When he had 
finished, his opponent said: 

“And is that all you know about it?” 

Somewhat nettled, Doctor Pennell replied, 
“Well, what explanation do you give?” 

The Moslem teacher was quite ready with his 
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lecture on astronomy. He asserted that every 
person who made any claim to knowledge was 
aware of the presence of fire under the earth, 
which constitutes the regions of hell. Into those 
fires the sun descends every evening, and for that 
reason it rises every morning blazing hot. 

That explanation was received with every token 
of approbation from the gathered crowd. The 
missionary ventured to ask how that strange 
astronomy explained the seasons. But his adver- 
sary was subtler than he had expected to find 
him. Turning tothe people, the mullah said, with 
dignity : 

“It is evident that I shall have to teach him 
everything from the beginning. It is in the spring 
that the evil one makes up his fires and piles on 
the firewood. ‘Therefore the fires get very hot 
in the summer and cool down later on. That is 
why the summer sun is so hot.” 

Everyone present considered the argument as 
conclusive. The missionary appeared to have 
been completely routed, and the people returned 
to their homes more convinced than ever of the 
superiority of their own religion. 


* & 


“EXCELLENT PROSPECTS.” 


YOUNG singer who had been studying for 
A opera work had the good fortune to be en- 
gaged by an impresario for a tour through 
South America. His chest swelled with pride as 
he walked the deck of the steamer that was to take 
him on his first trip to foreign lands. On the 
second morning out he was much surprised to 
meet an old classmate, who, like himself, was a 
tenor singer. 

“Well, well, where did you come from? Where 
are you going?’”’ each asked the other. 

And each answered, “I’m engaged by an opera 
company for a South American tour.” 

‘“‘My manager is on this steamer,” said one. 

“And mine, too.” 

Within five minutes both singers found that they 
had been engaged by the same opera company for 
the same part. “What does the man mean by 
hiring two different men for the réle of first 
tenor?” asked one. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted a youth who had been 
standing near, and overheard their conversation. 
“You have myself and two other young singers for 
companions in this affair. We have just found out 
to our surprise that we have all been engaged 
by the same man for the same part on the same 
tour. What under the sun can he mean by having 
five first tenors?” 

The five youths then took counsel together, and 
decided that they would see the manager and 
demand an explanation. 

They found him on the forward deck. He 
listened, seemingly amused at their complaint, 
and said, “Gentlemen, don’t you worry. I am an 
old and experienced man in this game, and know 
what I am doing. If you were acquainted with 





the climate of South America, you would know 
yourselves that it is absolutely necessary. We 
you fellows will be stricken with the deadly trop- 
ical fever. Experience has taught me in all my 
tropical tours to allow for all sorts of mishaps 
excellent prospects are offered to the chap who 
is able to withstand everything.” And with these 
words the manager retired to his cabin. 

debated the “excellent prospects.’’ They soon 
came to a decisi One ch in five of being a 
star singer instead of a dead one did not prove 
stopped at Liverpool, the youths went ashore, and 
the impresario never saw them again. 

& & 

N anecdote of Alexander Agassiz’ boyhood 
in Neuchatel, in the days when that Swiss 
canton was administered by the Prussian 

famous as a scholar and man of science had his 
full share of a healthy boy’s mischievousness. The 
story is told in his ‘Letters and Recollections.” 
ested in politics. They were arrayed in two 
parties, the Royalists and the Reds. The former 
were devoted to Prussia, and loyal subjects of 
patriots, who wished Neuchatel to have the same 
republican form of government that the other 
Swiss cantons enjoyed, and who resented the 
King of Prussia. 

The governor, who liked to show his authority in 
the smallest details, was so lacking in a sense of 
Agassiz that his little son was not saluting him 
with enough politeness. Alexander was punished, 
and when he met the governor on the street the 
ness. The governor complained of that, too, 
whereupon the elder Agassiz, much incensed, gave 
his son a sound thrashing; for the father was a 
of Humboldt, had assisted him in many ways. Not 
content with this victory, the governor singled out 
his diminutive adversary at a school celebration, 
ence. 

When it was Alexander’s turn to receive his 
prizes from the governor, he was so angry that he 
representative of the King, and, to the delight of 
the Reds, walked out of the room. That led to 
further punishment at home. 
youthful patriot collected a band of confederates 
of his own age, stormed the castle on the night of 
a large dinner party at which his father was pres- 
dining hall. Louis Agassiz, suspecting the insti- 
gator of this outrage, rushed home, but found his 
son safely in bed and apparently asleep. 
Alexander Agassiz remarked that it was perhaps 
fortunate he came to the United States at an ear!) 
age, for with his views he would surely have bee: 


shall scarcely arrive there before three or four of 
and misfortunes. Of course, you can see what 
The five young singers then sat down and 
sufficiently attractive. So when the steamer 
A LITTLE REBEL. 
officials, shows that the man who was to become so 
The small boys of Neuchatel were much inter- 
Friedrich Wilhelm; the Reds were ardent Swiss 
authority of the governor, an appointee of the 
tact and of proportion as to complain to Louis 
next day, he saluted him with exaggerated abject- 
great admirer of the King, who, at the suggestion 
and held him up for reproof before a large audi- 
refused them with scorn, turned his back on the 
Infuriated at the governor’s treatment, the 
ent, and smashed all the windows of the state 
Commenting on this episode in after years, 
hung or shot before he had grown to middle age! 


* & 


UNLIKE HOMER. 


EORGE Ade once introduced a speaker at 
banquet by remarking: 

“Two towns in Indiana lay claim to the 
honor of being Mr. Blank’s birthplace.”’ (A pause, 
during which Mr. Blank strove to look modest'y 
deprecating.) ‘Warsaw asserts that he was bor! 


in Kokomo, and Kokomo insists that the honer 
belongs to Warsaw.” 














AS OTHERS SEE. 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


THE QUESTION. 
O funny hop-toad in the shade, 
O little squirrel on the wall, 
Why do you act so much afraid? 
| am so gentle, kind, and small! 


O chirping sparrow in the tree, 

O butterfly with painted wings, 
Why do you fly away from me? 

| want to ask you many things. 


O velvet mouse, O spotted deer, 

O rabbit with the stubby tail, 
Why can I never coax you near? 

| want to be your friend— but fail! 


THE ANSWER. 
O girl, you loak so big and wild! 
Your voice is loud and shrill to hear, 
We dare not sing, O human child, 
We dare not play when you are near! 


Your peering eyes are huge and round! 
Your cruel footsteps crush the grass; 

Your clumsy body shakes the ground, 
It’s like a whirlwind when you pass! 





Your hands look strong to bruise and slay; 
Your feet seem made to bend and kill. 
O monstrous creature, BO away, 
And leave us to our secrets still! 
—., 
AN INDOOR GARDEN. 
By FRANCES KIRKLAND. 
“ SHOULD like to start my garden right 

j away,’’ said Paul. ‘‘See, here are some 

wonderful pictures in the seed catalogue. ’’ 

‘*Why not start a garden now?’’ his mother 
asked. ‘‘It would be fun to see it grow.’’ 

Paul looked out of the window upon a snow- 
covered world. ‘‘What kind of a garden could 
I possibly plant now?’’ he said. ‘‘ Jack Frost | 
has been sowing seeds. ’’ 

‘*But you can have a green garden in a few 
days,’’ his mother replied. ‘‘I will show you 
how. First, the seeds must be soaked in warm 
water. ’’ 

Paul ran to get the seeds. When he came| 
back his mother was covering a wide tray with | 
a layer of cotton. 

‘*After the seeds are soft,’’ she said, ‘‘we 
will place them between two layers of cotton | 
and wet them well. Then we will carry the 
tray to the sunniest window, and in a few 
days your garden will be growing. ’’ 

Paul could hardly believe that seeds would 
grow unless they were planted in moist brown 
earth, but he watched his cotton garden faith- 
fully. After some days green shoots appeared. 
Paul was puzzled and delighted. His mother 
explained that each seed holds a store of food | 
for the little growing plant, so that at first it 
does not need earth to nourish it. 

Paul’s plants did not grow to be big and | 
tall, but they gave him much pleasure. He | 
soon started other small gardens in sawdust | 
and fibre. He found that by placing peas or | 
corn or oats against the inside of a glass bottle 
and filling the bottle with moist cotton he soon | 
had a garden where he might watch the growth | 
of the roots as well as of the leaves. 

These are only a few of the many things | 
that Paul has learned about indoor gardens. | 
His mother has told him that there are many | 
more wonderful things about seeds that he | 
will discover in time. 

—=—~. 


WHY SUSY WAS AFRAID. 
By JANE FAIRCHILD. | 


USY was ring bearer at Aunt Sue’s wed- 
S ding. Aunt Sue lived at grandmother’s | 
house, where mother had lived before she | 
was married. Now Aunt Sue was to be mar- | 
ried, and it was going to be a great: occasion. 
The night before the wedding there was a| 
rehearsal in the parlor, so that everyone would 
know where to stand at the real wedding. | 
The minister stood in the bay window, and | 
with him was the man that Susy had learned | 
to call Uncle Will. Susy carried the two gold 
rings on a small white satin cushion. 
walked slowly from the hall door down the | 
long room, and stood at one side. After her | 


came the bridesmaids, and last of all came! 1 have no friendship for the army, but this com. 
i i Do they 


Aunt Sue. | 
Susy was very small to be a ring bearer, but | 
she practiced so carefully that everyone was | 
sure that she would do well the next day. 
While her mother dressed Susy for the real 
wedding in her white frock and her white hair | 
ribbon, she told Susy that the wedding would | 
be different from the rehearsal. The house 


| & singer; a title; part of a gun; empty; a smal 
| hand carriage; an obstruction ; foretells weather; | 1 
a vessel; a horse; part of a tree; a storehouse; an | discomfort; in a masculine name, and get a trop- | 


seeing; a battle; power. 


| thing is sold now. 
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DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


THE 


In grandma's attic, here we are, 
In a play room, big and queer, 

With its chimney warm, and rafters wide, 
And its sweet herbs hanging near. 


— 


MAGIC ROOM. 


A robbers’ cavern deep and dark, 
In the forest shadows brown, 

We find and hide in the corners dim. 
Where the eaves come sloping down. 


~<a 


By E. H. THOMAS. 


We call it Cinderella's house ; 
We dress for the prince's ball, 

And the queerest costumes we hunt out 
From the chests along the wall. 


—~— 





Go 


playing and the room would be crowded with 


only to walk down the room, straight on 
toward the minister, just as she had done 
before. 

‘*You are not going to be afraid, are you?’’ 
said mother. 


‘‘T am not going to be afraid,’’ said Susy | 


firmly. 

She was not afraid—not even when she saw 
so many, many people in the room. Carefully 
carrying the two gold rings on the white satin 


/cushion, she walked very slowly down the 
| long room. 


The music was soft and low; 
behind her came the bridesmaids, dressed in 
white and carrying huge bouquets. Last of 
all came Aunt Sue in a white shimmering 


' gown that trailed behind, and a white, cloud- 


like veil. 

Susy had almost reached the bay window, 
when she stopped short. The bridesmaids 
had to stop behind her. Aunt Sue had to 
stop, too. 

Susy saw before her, stretched on the floor 
of the bay window, a great white animal that 
stared at her with big yellow eyes as bright 
as glass. In his half-opened mouth she could 


a 


| see long teeth. Mother had told her about the | 
people, but she must remember that she had | 


music and the crowd, but mother had not pre- 
pared her to see a wild animal! Susy’s mouth 


two gold rings off the white satin cushion. 

But the minister was a man who under- 
| stood. little girls. With his foot he turned 
| the fierce animal’s head right over! As soon 
as he did that, Susy could see that it was only 
a fur rug! Of course she was not afraid of a 
fur rug! 

She walked along and took her place at one 
side. The bridesmaids came up and stood on 
both sides. Then Aunt Sue and Uncle Will 
faced the minister and were married, as they 
stood on the fur rug that was upside down. 


—_, 
RUTH’S PRESENT. 


By STELLA C. DYSART. 


birthday present that they had bought 
with their own nickels and pennies for 
Baby Ruth. For a long time they had been 
| unable to decide on a present. Ray had wanted 












= PUZZLES 








1. A BAR PUZZLE. 


Find a bar that sticks; one that is savage; a | animal; my 5 10 11 12 is sure 


a tower; 
ge roast ; 


i 


song; an agreement; a soldier’s lodging ; 
a fish; a grain ; to traffic; a carriage; a lar, 


old-time singer. 


2. CHANGED HEADINGS. 


I. 

Change the first letter, and make of a silence 
hurry; a food; a tooth; to crowd; a plant; 
spout; rich. 

Il. 


Change the first letter, and make of proper 


close; a coil; not dark; a 


III. 


Change the first letter, and make of learning a 
entre; a small opening; part of a dress; tender; 
rent; carried on the 


c 
in front of; 


rE of a rifle; 
body; a sand 


bank in the Thames. 
IV. 


Change the first letter, and make of a cut a kind | 
I pen face ; worn on the dress; | 
She used in printing; money; a mixture; hasty; to | 


of food; seen on the 


cleanse. 
3. HIDDEN PROVERBS. 
I 


pany is the perfection of discipline. 
ght out of love or fear? 


II. 


I wanted to make her a gift for a long while. 


She waited for me to show appreciation. 
n I am not in luck. 
given up hope. 


4. NUMERICAL PROVERB. 
Iam composed of nine 
9 


is a proverb. My 9 144 


to | 


Every- | 
I have 


teen letters, and my whole | animal; a journe 
: : is found in barns; my | wrong; a human 
would be full of flowers; the music would be | 23786 is a moorland shrub; my 11 12 15 is a| movement into a person with magical powers. 


| home for animals; my 13 141 is a domestic 
d to rise; my 16 17 18 
is part of a fish; my 19 17 18 isa loud noise. 


5. INSERTIONS. 


| Insert a letter in a kitchen utensil, and get a 


ical fruit; in a struggle for supremacy, and get 


| crime; in revolve, and get a European country; | 


in small talk, and get fraud. 


6. HIDDEN NAMES. 
| I. 
| Take what is first in mercy, first in all, first in 
religion and first in kindness, and you will have a 
| Bible name. 
| Il. 


period of time; sense of | axe what is first in oy, first in order, first in | trips this way and that across the porch, some- 
| honor and first in nobility, and you will have a| times with its tender and sometimes without, 


| Bible name. 

7. DROPPED VOWELS. 
I. 

| (A couplet from Cowper.) 

| -bs-ne- -f -cc-p-t--n -s n-t r-st; 

- m-nd q--t- v-c-nt -s - m-nd d-str-ss-d. 


II. 
-s thr--gh -n -ll th-teh-d r--f 
Th- p-It-ng r--ns d-se-nd, 
S- -n -nth-nk-ng m-nd 
Th- st-rm- p-ss--ns r-nd. 


| 8. RIDDLE. 

| I have a head, but I never think 
| I have a mouth, but I never drink ; 
| I have no feet, not even one; 

| I’m never still, and I always run. 

I travel far, I travel fast, 

But always lie in my bed at last. 


9. DROPPED LETTER PUZZLE. 


Drop a letter, and make labor into an oily sub- | : 
into an| to the back porch,’’ their mother answered. 


into a} 
@ nervous And 


| stance; a cord into a beverage; a os 
y, into a rent; a fright 
being into a lesson; 


began to quiver, and she almost dropped the | 


RR and Donald were carrying home the | 








































to get a popgun, and Donald had held out for 
a candy cane; mother had suggested a colored 
ball or a celluloid rattle; but Ray and Donald 
were not carrying home any one of the things 
that they had talked about. 

‘*T’m so glad we decided on just this!’’ Ray 
| exclaimed, as he hugged the box. 

‘*And I’m so glad that to-day is the birth- 
day! We can put it together for baby right 
away, and we can make it go!’’ said Donald. 

They ran up the walk to where their mother 
sat in a porch chair with Baby Ruth in her 
arms, and they spread their gift out on the 
floor. 

‘*A train!’’ their mother exclaimed. 

‘¢ And it really goes when you wind up the 
| engine,’’ Ray explained. 
| ‘And it pulls its little tender right along,’’ 
|added Donald. ‘‘See, Ruth, what your 
| brothers bought for you.’’ 
| Their mother looked amused as she set Baby 
| Ruth down beside the boys. 

‘*You may show it to her while I run in for 
a little while,’ their mother said. ‘‘Watch 
that she doesn’t creep off the porch. ’’ 

Ray put the shining red engine into Baby 
Ruth’s chubby hands; she had never seen a 
train of cars, and the chubby hands carried 
the toy straight to her mouth. 

‘*No, no, baby,’’ said Ray. 
eat.’’ 

‘“‘She’s getting it wet! 
cried Donald in dismay. 
it up so it’ll run.’’ 
| But Ray already had it, and he was winding 
| the little key himself. He did not give it up 
to Donald. 

‘*There! See it gol’? he cried. 
of the way!’’ 

‘*Tt’s my turn now,’’ declared Donald, when 
the engine came to a shivering standstill. 
‘*Lift baby away, will you? Stand over there. 
I’m going to fasten on the tender. ’’ y 
| The little engine had made a good many 


**Tt’s not to 


She’ll spoil it!’’ 
‘*Here, let me wind 


**Get out 


before mother appeared in the doorway. 
| **Why, boys, where is Ruth?’’ she exclaimed 
suddenly. 

Ray did not know, and neither did Donald. 
But in a moment all three caught sight of her. 
In a corner of the porch, behind the covered 
basket in which she took her daily nap, she 
lay on the floor, fast asleep! 

| ‘**Do you think,’”’ said Ray, after he and 
| Donald had watched their mother gather up the 
sleeping baby and tuck her away in her basket, 
| ‘*that it would wake her if we go on playing 
| with the engine?”’ 

| ‘*And the tender ? ’”’ 
| iously. 

‘*Perhaps it would be as well to take them 


added Donald anx- 





she smiled a little, as if something funny 
| had happened. 
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Our Factory Price 75 
For This Fine Rocker 
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Hawthorne Bicycles have the 
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you want when you buy a bicycle. 
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actual manufacturing costs—we save you 
money and a lot of it because we sell thousands of 
bicycles—and sell them to the most critical buyers. 
Send now for Bargain Bicycle Book. It pictures and describes 
the newest 1915 models—the latest improvements. Tells all 
about bicycles. How to order tires, frames, etc. Lists all 
sorts of supplies—all at a cigs BS Today—write— ‘Send me 
your Bicycle Book No. B3. t’s fr 


MONTGOMERY WARD & oo. Chicago, Hl. 
































SPECIAL 
LIMITED OFFER 
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We “eit ar a 
limited supply 
of these Not- 
tingham Cur- 
tains, and any- 
one in need of 
one or more 
pairs should 
order immedi- | 
ately. The pat- 
tern is shown in 
the illustration. 
Each Curtain is 33 inches wide and 
2% yards long. The dotted design 
scattered over the centre is effectively 
finished with a border of insertion 
and edging. 

Until our 


Special Limited Offer. Ustiou 


exhausted we will deliver a pair of these 
Nottingham Curtains at any post office 
in the United States for 45 cents. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON ... MASSACHUSETTS 




















| ing, and speaking in loud, disagreeable voices like 


| stray member of Parliament came and looked at 


| women of England, we imagined that they had 


| harem that they wanted to be free! 


| mainland of North New Zealand, and round Cape 


| seaward to pursue their voyage. 


| bodies. 


| some of the unwelcome parasites. 


| advantage of the circumstance. 


| feet deep, and made of three-eighths-inch wire 


| outs stationed along the coast, steam launches | 


| barring the passage. 


| whale, but they so hamper the big creature’s move- 
| ments that it falls an easy prey to the hunters. 


| ing,” an entangled whale may “race’’ seaward or 
| “sound” downward, carrying the enveloping net 
| with him, without disturbing the remaining two. 


| and laid it across the coffin, so that he could easily | 
| unwind the bandages. 
| beads, which he passed out into the shaft, where 


| tiful work of gold and colored gems), and took it 
| from the body. 











THE GOVERNMENT’S HAREM. 


VW is get a new light on familiar institutions 

when they are seen through the eyes 
of a straight-thinking, honest foreigner. 
Zeyneb Hanoum is a Turkish woman of great 
intelligence who escaped from her father’s house, 
and after searching over Europe in vain for ideal 
conditions of enlightened freedom for women, 
returned at last to Turkey. One of the episodes | 
in her book, “A Turkish Woman’s European 

Impressions,” is a visit to the Hotse of Commons: 
I was invited to tea at the House of Commons, | 

and to be invited to tea there of all places seemed | 

very strange tome. Is the drinking of tea of such | 
vital importance that the English can never do | 
without it? 

I was conducted through a long, handsome cor- 
ridor to a lobby where all sorts of men and women 
were assembled, pushing one another, gesticulat- 





those outside the Paris Bourse. Just then, how- 
ever, a bell rang, and I was conducted back to my 
original seat. What curious behavior! What did 
it all mean? I spoke to a friendly policeman, but 
his explanation that they were “dividing” did not 
convey much to my mind. As I stood there, a 


me. 

“Are these suffragettes?” he asked the police- 
man, staring at me and the other women. 

“No, sir,” answered the policeman, “ladies.” 

I was next taken up to the Ladies’ Gallery. 
Why have you never told me that the Ladies’ 
Gallery is a harem? A harem with its latticed 
windows! The harem of the government! When 
in Turkey we met together and spoke of the 


nothing more to wish for in the world. No wonder 
the women cried through the windows of that 
I felt inclined 
to shout, too, “Is it in free England that you dare 
to have a harem? How inconsistent are you Eng- 
lish! You send your women out unprotected all 
over the world, and here in the workshop where 
your laws are made you cover them with a symboi 
of protection.” 

The humbler members of the House had little 
respect for their superiors, for they sat in their 
presence with their hats on. Some of the members 
were so weary of lawmaking that they crossed 
their legs, folded their arms, and went to sleep 
while their colleagues opposite were speaking. 
I thought it would have been more polite to have 
gone out and taken tea. To me, perhaps, the 
speaking would have been less unendurable if 
the harem windows had not deadened the sound. 

The bell began to ring again. The members of 
Parliament all walked toward the harem to this 
curious direction: “Eyes to the right and nose to 
the left.” (Ayesand noes.) And at last my friend 
took me away. 

& & 


NETS TO CATCH WHALES. 
Wesveis are, of course, too large to be 

caught in nets, yet the New Zealand whale 

fishermen find that the use of nets is 
decidedly helpful to them. In the autumn, whales 
moving south to the polar seas swim close to the 


Brett close inshore. Thence they sweep again 





During the six months’ sojourn in southern seas | 
a thick crust of barnacles collects on the whales’ | 
These barnacles catch and drag quanti- | 


whales seek the shore, where, by rubbing against 
the rocks in the shoal water, they may scrape off 


Whether that is so or not, the whales take full 
A number of the 
whales, hugging the shore more closely than their | 
fellows, often pass through the narrow channel 
just under Cape Brett that separates a group of 
outlying rocks from-the mainland. The whalers 
place their nets at that spot. 

No ordinary fishing gear is strong enough for 
this service. The nets that are to stop a hundred- 
ton monster must be extraordinary nets. They | 
are five or six hundred feet wide and two hundred | 


rope; and they are hung on strong wire cables, 
buoyed by huge floats and drogues. 
At the cry of ‘There she blows!” from the look- 





put out from the shore to place the nets, three in | 
number, which are to close the narrow channel. | 
These nets, unanchored, are permitted to float | 
loose, the ends of each slightly overlapping. Kept 
taut by their own weight, they hang stretched on 
the float line, an invisible curtain of wire mesh 


The nets will not stop the rush of a charging | 


That is why the nets are placed so that, on “strik- 


Armed with harpoon guns and lances, the men 
| in the boats and launches watch for the dancing 
‘of the float line that marks the “striking’’ of a 
| whale. Once their prey is entangled in the net, 
the rest is not difficult, although it is frequently 
exciting. 
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| 
A STRANGE PUNISHMENT. 
| 


ROFESSOR Petrie, the eminent Egyptologist, | 
while exploring about thirty-five miles from | 
Cairo, discovered a tomb of the Twelfth 

Dynasty that thieves had broken into thousands | 
of years ago. A tragedy attended the robbery, as 
Professor Petrie also discovered. The Sunday | 
School Times calls it ‘‘a tragedy of providential | 


| justice. 


“It appears,” says Professor Petrie, ‘‘that the | 


| plunderers removed only a few bricks, so that a} 
| Man could crawl into the tomb. One of the men | 


entered, opened the coffin, lifted the mummy out 


He first found a collar of | 


we found it. T he came to the jewel (a beau- 
Before he could do anything more 
the roof apparently fell in, and crushed him and 
| the mummy. The other robbers, seeing the fate 
| of their accomplice, abandoned the tomb, and 
filled in the shaft to hide their guilt.” 

The explorers found the skeleton of the robber 
beside that of the mummy. 





‘One Policy 


| ties of seaweed; and perhaps that is why the | 
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T this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people in 
all that the forefathers, in their 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the tele- 
graph and the telephone have 
been important factors. They 
have facilitated communication 
and intervisiting, bringing us 
closer together, giving us a better 
understanding and promoting 
more intimate relations. 


The telephone has played its 
part asthe situation has required. 
That it should have been 
planned for its present useful- 
ness is as wonderful as that the 


vision of the forefathers should 


The Telephone Unites the Nation 











have beheld the nation as it is 
today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased and 
its interests grew more varied, 
the larger task of the telephone 
was to connect the communities 
and keep all the people in touch, 
regardless of local conditions 
or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just as 
great as that there should be a 
common language. This need 
defined the duty of the Bell 
System. 

Inspired by this need and 
repeatedly aided by new inven- 
tions and improvements, the 
Bell System has become the 


welder of the nation. 


It has made the continent a 
community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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purpose 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING COMPANY 
ADDRESS : 117 WALL ST. N.Y. 








Silver-Plated Vest Pocket 
Flash Light : 


A complete lighting plant, measuring only 1%x2% inches, $8 


about the size and weight of a small memorandum book. It 8 


consists of a quadruple sil- 
ver-plated case, beautifully 
chased, with combination 
flash and permanent con- 
tact, the wonderful new 
Tungsten battery and the 
Mazda electric bulb, all in 
the compact form shown 
in the illustration. Every 
man, woman, boy and girl 
should own one. 
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Limited Offer 


one new solicited subscription and 10 cents extra; or sold for 
$1.00. In either case we deliver free anywhere in the U. S. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Formerly sold at $1.50. This oe 
Flash Light now offered for Jf 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


HE WIRELESS TELEPHONE.—Dr. Michael 

I. Pupin, whose invention of the loading coil 
has made it possible to telephone from New York 
te San Francisco, believes that the wireless tele- 
phone will soon be used for sending messages 
over great distances. The equipment necessary 
fer transcontinental telephoning by wire costs 
more than two million dollars, and consequently 
the charge made to the public is almost prohibitive 
—a fact that, says Doctor Pupin in the New York 
Times, will hasten the arrival of wireless telephony 
rather than the extension of the wire service. 
“One not familiar with the development of wire- 
less electric transmission in the last few years 
cannot dream of the strides that have been made, 
and only one familiar with the developments can 
appreciate the certainty of wireless telephony as 
athing of the not far distant future. Noone would 
attempt at present to lay or use a transatlantic 
eable for telephoning. ‘The difficulties to be over- 
come before that could be done are far greater 
than those that stand in the way of transatlantic 
wireless telephony, and this does not take into 
consideration the difference in expense.” 














AROONED FISHES.— When the water of 

the Mississippi River and its tributaries falls 
after the annual freshets, it leaves many casual 
ponds and pools. In them are held captive great 
numbers of fishes, which the Bureau of Fisheries 
undertakes to rescue each year, before they are 
killed by the drying up or the freezing of the 
waters. During the fiscal year 1914 the bureau 
thus saved almost two and a half million fishes 
of all species—about three times as many as it 
saved the year before. Most of the fishes it re- 
turns to the main streams, but some it keeps for 
culture in ponds or to stock waters in other parts 
of the country. 


GREAT ALASKAN RIVER.—Captain Lu- 

kens of the Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
discovered a practicable channel from Bering Sea 
into the mouth of the Kuskokwim River. This 
river, which is next to the largest stream in 
Alaska, is nine miles wide at its mouth, and is 
navigable for over six hundred miles. Its delta 
extends its great submerged flats a hundred miles 
out to sea. It was through that dangerous delta 
that the surveying steamer Yukon founda channel 
hitherto uncharted. The newly discovered channel 
will enable steamship companies to send vessels 
up into the Kuskokwim, and thus to begin the 
exploitation of the mining, fishing, and agricul- 
tural riches of the region. Captain Lukens reports 
that in making the survey he took 14,256 soundings, 
over an area of more than a hundred square miles, 
and that in some instances he determined the 
position of his soundings by making observations 
on mountain peaks more than sixty miles away. 
Shipping companies at Seattle plan to build two 
light-draft steamships especially for river traffic 
on the Kuskokwim. The vessels will be ready as 
soon as navigation opens in the spring. 


ROM COAL TO OIL.— Reassured as to the 

supply, the United States navy will use oil as 
fuel in all its new fighting ships. The public lands 
_of California alone are said to contain enough oil 
to supply all that the navy is likely to need for a 
century to come, and there are great quantities to 
be had in other parts of the country. A ship can 
take oil aboard more rapidly than it can take on 
coal, and as the work requires no physical labor, 
it does not interrupt the routine of the ship. The 
merits of oil as fuel are many. It makes no cin- 
ders, and although its smoke is heavy, that can be 
controlled. It saves space by requiring smaller 
boilers and firerooms, and it saves men by requir- 
ing fewer in the engine room. According to the 
Engineering Record, the use of oil as fuel in the 
battleships Nevada and California so reduced 
the boiler weights that heavier armor could be 
put on them. The shortened boilers can, more- 
over, be grouped under one smokestack, so as 
appreciably to clear the upper decks, and to permit 
the guns in the turrets to turn in more extensive 
ares. We shall soon see many interesting changes 
in marine propulsion, all owing largely to fuel oil, 
the internal combustion marine engine for heavy 
service, and electric motive power. The last is 
now used aboard the collier Jupiter, and has been 
authorized for the new battleship California. 


HE AIRSHIP’S WIRELESS.—The newer 

German naval and military airships of the 
Zeppelin and Parseval model are equipped with 
wireless apparatus of much greater power than 
ever before. The wireless impulses are diffused 
and received by an aérial made of a three-milli- 
metre phosphor bronze wire that as the airship 
rises is unwound from a spool to its full length of 
750 feet, and that when the airship is aloft floats 
freely in the air. The apparatus itself is very 
compact; with its small dynamo it weighs 270 
pounds. It has a minimum range of 120 miles and 
can produce wireless waves of from one to four 
thousand feet long. According to the Wireless 
World, every large aérodrome in Germany has its 
wireless station; those at important centres like 
Johannisthal, Cologne, Friedrichshafen, Frank- 
fort, and Mannheim are very powerful. Taken 
together they form a continuous ring round the 
borders of Germany, and keep German airships 
in constant touch with a German base. They 
also serve as a sort of wireless compass, for they 
enable the navigating officers when out of sight 
of land to fix their position with more than a fair 
degree of accuracy. 


CEBERGS AND SEA WATER.—That the tem- 


perature of sea water rises slightly near an ice- | 


berg, as one man of science has asserted, is a 
conclusion not borne out by the investigations of 
the Bureau of Standards. During the summer 
patrol of the United States steamships Chester and 
Birmingham in the North Atlantic, members of 
the staff of the bureau took automatic records of 
the temperature of the water. The records show 
that changes of temperature in the sea far from 
icebergs are at least as great and sudden as the 


changes near them, and that they do not point to | 


the presence of icebergs. They find also that an 
iceberg more often lowers than raises the temper- 
ature of the water near it. These conclusions are 
identical with those arrived at by the observers 
on the Scotia, which was sent out to the New- 
foundland Banks by the British Board of Trade in 
the summer of 1913, except that they more often 
observed small rises of temperature in the neigh- 
borhood of icebergs. 








“TELL ME HOW YOU DO IT” 


2 

B ished send a postal asking us to tell you | 

about the four styles of the famous NEW § 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. Our 
book tells you the whole story—how we can 
sell you the highest grade machine, cut the 

price in two, guarantee for twenty-five years, j 
and DELIVER IT FREE. Ask for our sew- 

ing machine book No. 5, and we will send § 

it to you free by return mail. | 

| 

as 


I have used my machine for twelve years. Have done a great deal of 
sewing, both heavy and light work. My machine has never been out of 
repair, nor has even a single attachment given out. I still have a few of the 
first dozen_needles given with the machine, so have only praise for your 
machine.—Mrs. J. B. NUNN, Virginia. 


I have had my machine nearly twenty years. It has never been out of 


order in all that time, and I have persuaded two parties to buy the same 
kind.—Mrs. A. G. Howe, Indiana. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be_ by Post Office sige | Order or | 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can | 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. | 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, | 


YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 














TONICS. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. | 
aaeteaiametemell 

HE word “tonic” comes from the Greek | 

word tonos, which means tone or} 

tension, and is applied to all reme- | 

dies that physicians give to a patient | 
who is in a state of bodily weakness 


| 
and who needs something to improve | 


his tone and increase his strength. Doctors for- | 
merly thought that tonics acted directly on the | 
nerves and contractile tissues, but we now know | 
that the strength or weakness of any organ | 
depends on its nutrition, and that tonics help by | 
increasing the assimilative powers and aiding | 
nutrition. Stimulants produce an immediate and 
momentary effect of the same kind, but tonics act 
slowly and gradually, and are to be taken for long 
periods of time. 

Tonics fall naturally into three classes: gastric 
tonics, blood tonics, and general tonics. The gas- 
tric tonics are given in cases of impaired digestion 
and poor nutrition; all the so-called bitter tonics 
come under that head. They increase the flow of 
saliva, hasten digestion, and stimulate the appe- 
tite. The blood tonics restore to the blood some- | 
thing in which it is temporarily deficient, and 
especially increase the number of red corpuscles. | 
The general tonics act through the nervous system, 
improve its tone, increase the body weight, and 
seem to give added strength to all the organs. 

Naturally anyone who is “run down” should 
know just which kind of tonic ought to be used, | 
and no one should use any tonics that have not | 
been prescribed by a competent physician; and | 
above all no one should recommend tonics to | 
another merely because they have benefited him- | 
self. Most people who need any tonic at all need 
a scientific combination of several, and only a | 
physician is competent to decide which. When | 
a man’s nervous system is overworked, his diges- 
tion is generally poor, and he is threatened with 
the anzmia that is pretty sure to follow a long | 
period of poor digestion. In such cases the patient | 
needs a compound tonic; but if he takes one that | 
overstimulates his nervous system, he may indeed 
experience a temporary feeling of well-being, but | 
he must beware lest it is followed by a complete | 
breakdown. Let your physician tell you what | 
tonic to take, when to change it, and when to stop | 
taking it. 
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“A WALKING DICTIONARY.” 


E have all heard of the man who always 
began his day by opening his Bible and 


























for the next twenty-four hours. 











his day with the dictionary! Anyone 
who ever 
with his command of words, his fluency, and the 
remarkable number of things he seems to know 
about. What makes his general information more 
astonishing is the fact that he never got beyond 
the primary grades in school. 

“There is nothing wonderful in it,” he told a 
Companion contributor, ‘‘and I have no unusual 
gifts. My plan of memory traihing is perfectly 
simple. For twenty years I have made it a habit 
to go to the dictionary every morning before I 
leave home. Afternoon would serve as well, but 
then I am busy at the office. Night would do as 
well, too, if I were not mentally tired out by that 
time. I open the dictionary at random and select 
an unfamiliar word, trying to avoid any that 
are either obsolete or too technical. I read the 


derivation and definition carefully, and during | 
working hours I try to keep it at the back of my | 


mind, and if an appropriate chance offers, I use it. 
It is really great fun! In the twenty years I have 


added several thousand words to my vocabulary, | 
some constantly useful, others merely ornamental. | 


“Then the pictures in the dictionary, small as 
they are, repay close scrutiny. As for poetry, 


almost all the poetry I know is from the quotations | 


given to show the use of words. Again, all my 
knowledge of birds, animals, and flowers comes 
from the same source. And yet once, while I was 
walking with a naturalist whom I know, he de- 
clared that I had an amazing amount of natural 
history lore for one who is not a specialist. 

“T have been too busy to read many books; the 
dictionary has become my literature. Let me tell 
you, as an example, what I hit on this week in my 
morning consultations. On Monday I learned what 


the comma bacillus is—that it causes Asiatic chol- | 


era. On Tuesday I discovered the anemometer, an 
instrument for measuring the wind, saw what it 
looked like, for its picture accompanied the text, 
and learned the inventor’s name. On Wednesday 
I became acquainted with the junco, a bird of 
the finch family. On Thursday I got a glimpse at 
Babism, a religious cult that I had never heard 
of, but that, 1 believe, has made many converts 
in recent -years. 


illustrations. This morning, Saturday, I struck 
the word ‘cognomen,’ and found out its Roman 
application. 

“When I open at a page that I have seen before, 
I refresh my memory of an old word and choose a 
new one. 
you see. 


| the Southern States, of the formation of the Con- | 


| me the end of all things; but after many years I 


| 
| very comfortably on the interest of the sum that 
| 


choosing a text at random to guide him | and I will ask you to look through it and then tell 
But | me, without mentioning any name, whether the 
there is really another man who begins | name of the firm that has failed appears in it. 


meets that man is impressed at once | 


On Friday it was a lesson in | 
physiology—the larynx, with several interesting | 


There is nothing to lose in the game, 
And I prefer my scheme to that fifteen- | 
minute-a-day reading plan in the classics that we | 


hear so much of. Yes, when they come to send 
me to a desert island, and I am given my choice 
of ten books to take along for company, I’ll choose 
the dictionary. I do not need any other.” 
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A YARN OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Tes old captain and I were fishing for “salt- 
ers” at Sampson Narrows, on Cape Cod, 
writes a friend of The Companion. 

The “salters” are trout swimming in from the 
sea to spawn in the fresh waters inland. Years 
ago, when Daniel Webster fished in these pleas- 
ant waters, the trout were more numerous than 
they are to-day. Even twenty years ago we 
caught very few fish at the Narrows, but it was a 
very pleasant way of passing a morning—to sit in 
a boat with a good companion in the tingling 
April air on the blue arm of the sea that twists 
through the brown marshes. 

“Well,” said the captain, as he made a cast, 
“in the spring of ’60 I commanded a whaler that 
left New Bedford on a long cruise. We heard 
nothing from home for more than two years. We 
had moderate good luck, and in ’62 we sailed 
to the Azores to outfit and get fresh food. We 
were not many miles from Fayal when a vessel 
was reported as sailing toward us. She was a 
long, rakish craft with a funnel; but though at 
the moment under sail only, she overhauled us 
with ease. She was flying a flag with which I 
was not familiar; it looked somewhat like the 
Stars and Stripes, but it had a jack of only a few 
stars and broad white and red bars instead of 
narrow stripes. 

“The strange craft fired a shot across our bow, 
and we hove to. A boat was lowered from the 
stranger, but as it came alongside, I saw that the 
oarsmen were English and that a young Ameri- 
ean officer was in the stern sheets. 

“He came on deck and said to me sharply, 
‘Your ship is the prize of the Confederate ship 
Alabama.’ 

“T was dumfounded. 

“Confederate ship!’ I exclaimed. 
that mean?’ 

“In a few words he told me of the secession of 


‘What does 


federate States of America, and of the activity of | 
the Alabama as a ce destroyer. 

“*Get your chronometer,’ he ordered, ‘and all | 
of your personal effects. I shall send you to the 
Alabama.’ 

“In an hour from the time I first saw the ship 
with the strange flag I was cramped into a hen- 
coop on the deck of the cruiser watching my ship 
and her cargo of oil go up in angry flames and 
black smoke. Everything I owned in the world 
was being destroyed before my eyes as I 
crouched in that hencoop in irons. It seemed to 





| was recompensed by the Alabama Claims Com- 
| mission, and to-day I live in that house yonder 


was awarded to me. You never can tell that a 
misfortune will not be a blessing, my boy.” 

And the cheerful old gentleman began to play a 
trout that he had struck just as he finished his 
yarn, with as much skill as he displayed in the 
capture of a whale in the sixties. 
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A TRADER’S SHREWDNESS. 


WEALTHY merchant in Paris who had an 
A extensive business with Japan was told 

that a prominent firm in Yokohama had 
failed, but he could not learn the name of the 
firm. He could have learned the truth by cabling, 
but to save expense he went to a well-known 
banker who had received the news and asked him 
the name of the firm. The story is told in the 
Family Herald. 

“That’s a very delicate thing to do,” replied the 
banker, “‘for the news is not official, and if I gave 
you the name I might incur some responsibility.” 

Then the merchant said: , 

“T will give you a list of ten firms in Yokohama, 


| Surely you will do that for me?” 

“Yes,’’ said the banker, “‘for if I do not mention 
any name I cannot be held responsible.” 

The merchant made out his list, the banker 
looked through it, and, as he handed it back, said: 

“The name of the merchant who has failed is 
there.” 

“Then I’ve lost heavily,” replied the merchant, 
“for that is the firm with which I did business”— 
showing him a name on the list. 

‘But how do you know that is the firm that has 
| failed?” asked the banker, in surprise. 

“Very easily!” replied the merchant. ‘Of the 
ten names on the list, only one is genuine—that of 
the firm with which I did business; all the others 
are fictitious.” 
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A HUMAN LIFE NET. 
Trevi is some soul of goodness in things 





evil, would men observingly distill it out.” 

How much evil marked the daily lives of 
the actors in the following episode is a matter of 
conjecture, but they were, says a New York news- 
| paper, denizens of what is called the “under- 
world.” 

A lodging house in one of the crowded tenement 
districts in New York caught fire. The lives of 
the inmates were endangered, and seven of them, 
| all women, were cut off by the flames. They 
| rushed to the windows and shrieked for help. 
| Then, to quote the newspaper account, “A crowd 

of Park Row human flotsam and jetsam, and 
| boys of the neighborhood, bunched themselves 

together to break the force of the women’s fall, 
| and called to them to jump. The jump was more 
| than thirty feet, but all the women made it safely. 
“Only one of them needed attention, but some 
| of the men walked away with heads cut by flying 
| heels and backs strained by the shock of the falling 
| bodies. When the reporter spoke to them, most 
| of those who made up this human life net said 
| gruffly that they had no names. When they were 
| asked where they lived, they would only say, ‘Oh, 
| round here!’ ” 
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| WALES HEARD FROM. 


ested in the long words that The Companion 
has printed reminds us that the full name of 
the little village of Lianfair in the north of Wales 
is nothing less than Llanfairpwllgwingulugerthtre- 
cbwllygerthwirymympwllygogerbwllygogrllantos- 


A SUBSCRIBER who has been much inter- 
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It’s Not a Motorcycle 
as motorcycles are known to-day. Its light 
weight, low cost and ease of handling mark the 
difference between it and the present-day motor- 


cycle. Neither is it a bicycle with a motor 
attachment. It is a real Motor Bicycle, care- 


fully and completely designed as such, with all 
the skill and experience of twenty-one years in 
the manufacture of high-grade bicycles and 
motorcycles built into it. 


It will go any place you want to go—up hill and 
down dale—at a speed of from four to twenty- 
five miles per hour — fast enough for service 
with economy, or pleasure with safety. It is as 
simple and clean to run as your mother’s sewing 
machine, and it doesn’t make any more noise. 


WEIGHS 110 Lbs 


COSTS $1252° 





You can use it for doing errands quickly—a 
trip over into the next town to visit your cousin 
—a run out into the open countryside or to and 
from school. And it costs only ten cents a 
hundred miles. You can earn enough spending 
money with it after school to keep it running, 
and have enough left over to put in your 
savings bank. 

It’s safe for anyone old enough to ride a 
bicycle, because it’s so light and easily handled. 
And the little motor does all the work. It’s just 
like coasting down hill all the time. 


Write at Once for Free Booklet 


telling all about the Miami Motor Bicycle—how safe, silent and clean it is for father, 
brother or sister. You can buy one from your dealer or direct from our factory. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. COMPANY 
“* America’s Greatest Cycle Makers” 
900 Mobile Avenue MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 




















ulgogogock. We hope he is mistaken. 
















An Extra 
Dollar 


or 


Three ou 


Days Left 


Don't let this opportu- 
nity, presented in last 
week’s Companion (page 
91), pass by. Just three 
days left. But this is enough 
if you go to work at once. 

To every Companion 


Our Offer. “oy Savsin 


us at least two new solicited subscriptions for The 
Youth’s Companion between February 18 and March 
1, 1915, we will not only give two Premiums of his 
own selection, but in addition, we will also give an extra 
prize of a crisp, new one dollar bill. 





The subscriptions sent for this prize will also count toward 

a Club of Five for one of our Winner's Gifts and in our Vaca- 

tion Contest. (See The Companion of October 22, 1914, for 
list of Premiums and Winner's Gifts. ) 


NOTE.—This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. Only one special Reward of 
$1.00 given to a subscriber. To count on this special Offer, subscription orders must be 
mailed at your post office AFTER Feb. 18,1915, but NOT LATER than Mar.1, 1915. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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LADE’S SPICES 





ES, Rattlesnake Mountain was still at- 

tractive, still friendly—even to a little 

girl who, just because she was a girl, had 
been refused permission to join her brothers’ 
fishing party ! 

Down below, so near it seemed that she could 
almost drop a stone on the roof, was the Hark- 
ness house, where Kitty had stopped on her 
way up the mountain, to do an errand for her 
mother. Over beyond, on Sugarloaf, was the 
ploughed piece, where her father was at work. 
There, in the lone pine, was the hawks’ nest. 
And here was the wintergreen patch, so thick 
with berries that Kitty forgot the unkind 
brothers and all her trials. 

Kitty sat down in the middle of the patch, 
and picked a long time. True, most of the 
berries went into her mouth, but she covered 
the bottom of her basket before her industry 
slackened. 

‘*T’ve got a lot, now,’’ she thought. ‘‘I 
guess I’ll go over to the house, and then come 
back again.’’ 

The ‘‘house’’ was a great mass of rocks built 
by nature into the.most charming play place. 
It had a ‘‘parlor’’ and a ‘‘steeple,’’ Tom’s 
room, which was a cave,—what there was of 
it,—and Kitty’s own room, the best of all. 
Here, two great rocks stood side by side, and 
leaned lovingly toward each other, with a} 
narrow space between. Only by careful wrig- 
gling could Kitty squeeze through into the little 
leaf-carpeted den. 

‘*Well, it’s pretty tight!’? she murmured. 
“*T don’t believe I’ll be able to get in by next 
year—the boys can’t, now. O dear, I don’t 
want to get so big I can’t play here!’’ 

But her melancholy did not last long enough 
to prevent her playing now. For half an hour 
she made herself at home, then started to 
squeeze her way back to daylight. But she 
had hardly pushed her head through the open- 
ing when a sight met her eyes that nearly took 
away her breath. 

In the wintergreen patch, not twenty feet 
distant, two small black animals were rolling 
and tumbling like playful puppies. A little 
farther off, a larger beast of the same kind was 
busy eating berries. 

Bears! Kitty had never seen one, but she 
knew that was what they must be. Not so 
much frightened as interested, she drew back 
and watched the three until desire seized her. 
She wanted one of those cubs! 

‘tT don’t s’pose I could grab one and run 
down the mountain with it,’’ she meditated. 
‘*T’d have to go right by the old bear. I must 
have one, though. The boys can keep their 
old fish—they never had a cub, and I’m going 
to have one, if I ama girl. I know what I’ll 
do.’’ 

As silently as she could, Kitty crept out of 
her house. There was not much time to plan, | 
for hardly had she emerged, when one of the | 
cubs, running from the other, blundered near 
her. Kitty snatched at it, and missed. The 
cub set up a whimper. Kitty made moe 
swoop, and this time she had him! 


With a wrathful growl Mamma Bruin started | 








laughing, as he looked at his weapon. 


the hole no deeper. Kitty fairly laughed out 
with the sudden relief. But Mamma Bruin, 
after one last frantic effort to force herself 
through the hole, relieved her mind by a roar 
that made the mountain ring. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Harkness, her dinner dishes 
out of the way, sat down to her sewing at the 
window. With the curiosity that grew up 
naturally from her isolated home and lonely 
life, she watched for Kitty. Late in the after- 
noon -her son, John, came in; by that time 
Mrs. Harkness was a little anxious. 

‘**'Tis time, seems to me, for Kitty Clyde to 
be along back,’’ Mrs. Harkness said. ‘‘Her 
ma’ll be worried if she stays much longer.’’ 

‘*Where’s Kitty gone?’’ John asked. 

‘*‘Up the mountain, to look for checkerber- 
ries. Guess she’s found a lot of ’em, and for- 
gotten the time,’’ answered Mrs. Harkness, 
craning her neck to see if the child was in 
sight. 

John stood in the doorway for a moment, 
whistling softly. Then he said: 

‘*T guess I’ll go and hunt her up. It’s no 
place to be, after dark.’’ 

‘*You’re not fretted about her, are you, 
John? What are you taking your gun for?’’ 

‘* Might get a woodchuck,’”’ said John, 
“No, 
truth is, Nelson thinks he scared a bear 
away from his pigpen last night,’’ he added. 
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Economy 
and Health 


‘*There can be no question that 
coffee habitues are impaired in mind 
. and body, and their acts and conduct 
may, in certain cases, be open to 
serious question.’’—7. D. Crothers, 
M. D., Author of ‘‘Morphinism and 
Narcomania,”’ 


95 out of a hundred are 
better off without coffee— 
ask your doctor. 


Endorsed by Prof. Allyn 






Great Food Value 


Pure mut food because it’s pure pea- 
nut butter made from highest grade 
peanuts and salt—nothing else. 


“Penolia” 


Made by a process that preserves 
the natural peanut taste. None 
other like it. 

144 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 25c. for this full-sized 
iar by parcel post. 


Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 











{ Old Crist Mill 


Next ti 
‘swine || Wheat Coffee 
spend Is safe and satisfactory, 


and cuts 75% off your cof- 
fee cost—200 cups to the 
pound—10 for a cent. 


Potter & Wrightington 


Makers of Old Grist Mill Whole 
Wheat Flour and other Health-Food 
Products, Boston, Mass. 


25 cents | 
for a can like 
this, and see 
what good 

coffee a quar- 
" ter will buy. 


“Silver Quarter” 


Coffee {—# 











Electric Lights 





‘*That’s why.’’ 

‘*Pshaw! There hasn’t been any bear in! 
these parts since I was a girl!’’ 

‘*T didn’t s’pose there was any, but if there | 
is, I’d like a shot at one,’’ John said, as he | 
strode away. 

A needless expedition, this, he told himself, } 
as he hurried up the mountain path. But as! 
he approached the plateau he began to call, 
‘Kitty! Kitty!’? And as he ascended, he 
called at frequent intervals, although he heard 
no response. 

Hark! Was that an answer? What was 
the sound? John held his rifle ready, and 
was none too soon for the dark figure that rose 
from the bushes as he scaled the crag. 

John fired quickly. With a roar of mingled 
pain and rage, the bear sank down. The young | 
man rushed forward, calling more loudly. 

‘*Here I am,’’ came the response, at length. 
‘*T didn’t dare to come out.”’ 

‘*Oh, here you are, eh? Can you get out? | 
What’s that you’ve got?’’ 

Kitty crawled carefully out of her house, 
and stopped to hush something that was rolled | 
in her apron. 

‘*Tt’s my cub,’’ she explained. ‘‘He ate my 
cooky, and went to sleep. ’’ | 

‘*A cub? You better drop the little varmint. | 
I’m not sure I killed the old bear, and I don’t | 
want to go pokin’ round to find out, with you | 
on my hands.’’ 

Kitty set her back against the rock. 

‘*T won’t drop him!’’ she said. ‘‘Not after 
I’ve caught him and kept him all this time! 
I’ll just go back and stay in my house till 
papa comes !’’ 

John laughed. 





CHES 


‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘keep it if 


forward as Kitty dived for the hole between | you want it, but come along home, anyway.’’ 
the rocks. Pushing the cub in ahead of her, Half an hour or so later, when young Hark- 
Kitty struggled desperately to get through. | ness drove his wagon up to the door of the 
In her haste she very nearly stuck fast; but | Clyde homestead, Kitty jumped briskly out, 


finally she did get in, and then, rolling the | 
cub in her apron, she retreated to the farthest 
corner. 

‘*Oh,s’pose she can come through, after all !’’ 
Kitty’s fears said. 

‘tShe can’t!’’ Kitty’s stubborn little heart 
made answer. ‘‘She’s lots fatter than I am!’’ 

But for all her courage, Kitty began to wish 
she had not taken the cub, when the bear’s 
angry eyes appeared at the opening. First 
the bear put in her head; but her shoulders 
would not enter. Then she stretched out her 
paws, onc after the other. Then she rose on 
her hind legs, and with nose and paws experi- 
mented the whole length of the crack. While 
she growled savagely, both the cubs cried, and 
Kitty’s teeth chattered. 

Once the old bear went all round the rock, 
searching for another entrance. Returning, 
she repeated her former experiments. Then 
she stood off at a distance, took a long survey, 
and started forward with an air of stern) 
determination. After snuffing for @ moment | 
at the base of the hole, she began to dig furi- | 
ously. 

Now this was a promising experiment—as | 
Kitty ruefully realized. The rocks that touched 
at the top were farther apart the farther down | 
they went, and if the bear could dig deep | 
enough, she might get in. 

The result seemed so sure that Kitty lost | 
her very power to think. It never entered her | 
head that she might save herself by letting the 
cub go. 

But all at once the old bear snarled at her 
task, and, backing away an instant, squinted 
at the space she had uncovered. She slapped 
at something, and bit at it, and then she made 
another attempt to dig. No use! She had 








reached the granite ledge, and she could make 


and marched straight into the house, wholly 
ignoring her brothers. 

‘*What’s that you’ve got, Kit?’’ Jack asked. 

‘tA bear,’’? said Kitty. But she did not 
deign to look at the boy. ‘‘I’m only a girl. 
I can’t go fishing. I can only catch bears’’— 
whereupon she opened her apron and displayed 
her treasure. 

Then Kitty called for a spoon and some 
warm milk, and gave the cub his supper; and 
when she had attended to that important duty, 
she told her story, and Jack was her most 
admiring auditor. 

‘*T’m sorry, Kit,’’ he said. ‘‘ Honest, I 
am. Next time we go fishing, you shall go. 
P’rhaps you’ll catch a whale.’’ 
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HOW FAR CAN YOU RECOGNIZE 
A FRIEND? 


OME interesting experiments have been 
made in the German army, to find out at 
what distance one soldier can recognize | 

another, says a writer in Popular Mechanics. 
A soldier with good eyes, it was found, could | 
recognize a person he had seen once before, at | 
a distance of eighty feet. He can recognize an | 
acquaintance at a distance of three hundred | 
feet, and an intimate friend, or relative, at a | 
distance of five hundred feet. 

An expert rifleman can distinguish the vari- 
ous parts of a man’s body, and detect any 
decided movement, at a distance of three hun- 
dred feet. At eighteen hundred feet, a man 
appears as a spot on the landscape, and cannot 
usually be seen if he keeps still, or if his dress 
does not centrast with the background. 

Sailors, hunters, and farmers can usually 
see twice these distances, probably on account 
of their constant training in ing out the 
nature of distant objects. 








This is the coffee that gets 
back at the high cost of liv- 
ing. What we save on the 
can and label we put into 
the coffee and you get 35c. 
or 40c. quality for 25c., and 
in every can a beautiful 


for FARMS 





Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE 
In every can. 


tumbler free. No bother, no saving up 


of coupons, no premium scheme. When you 

open the can the tumbler is there full of coffee. 
Ask your grocer. If he forgets, ask again. 

“a SWAIN, EARLE & CO., Boston, Mass. J | 
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f Whipped Cream Bowl, 
Ladle and Plate 


HAND DECORATED 
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‘THs beautiful set, consisting of a Whipped 
Cream Bowl, Ladle and Plate, is made of fine 
quality Nippon china, hand decorated. The 





‘yy Plate is nearly 544 inches in diameter, and the th 
NS) Cream Bowl has three ball feet. The decora- wy 


tion, which differs slightly from the illustration, 
is especially chaste, and consists of a raised gold 
effect round the edge of the Plate, Bowl and 
Ladle, with tinted insert on the design. The 
set will make a very practical addition to any 
china closet, as it can be used for so many differ- 
ent purposes. Although designed for serving 
whipped cream, the set will be found very useful 
for mayonnaise dressing, pudding sauces, etc. 
OUR OFFER. Serivers only lor one new 


solicited subscription and 10 cents extra; or 
sold for $1.00. In either case we will DELIVER 
FREE anywhere in the United States. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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OOK where you will for a couch and bed combination, and when 
you reach the Climax you will say with many others that it is 


well named. ‘There is no other with so many advantages. 


Look 


over the 15 arguments below and compare with any other. 


1_It is Strong. Made of steel tubing with steel wire 
fabric and a double row of coiled steel springs. 


2_It is Sanitary. No wood to collect dampness, in- 
sects or germs. 


3_It is Simple. There is no part to get out of order. 
It will last a lifetime. 


4 It is Safe, because when open it locks into place, 
and the foot lever only can close it. 

5_It is Easily Opened. A press of the foot is all 
that is necessary. 

6_It is Easily Shut. A press on the upraised lever 
is all that is required to shut. 

7—It is Comfortable. Perfectly level. Most couches 
have one side a few inches lower than the other, and 
the mattress is supposed to make up the difference, 


which it does not. A head rail extends entirely across 
both ends. 


8_It is Attractive, because as a couch it is not as high 
as other combination beds. 


9__It is Convenient. Can be readily used in case of 
extra company or other need. 
10_It is Compact. Could not be smaller as a couch 
(27x72 inches) and yet afford such a large surface 
as a bed (51x72 inches). 
11_It is Inexpensive, because it lasts as long as 
three ‘‘made to sell’’ couches. 


12_It is a Good Investment, because it is satis- 
factory. 

13_It is Made by a Reliable Company. Look up 
our rating or ask your dealer about the maker. 

14_It is Fully Guaranteed. Take no other. 


15_It is the Best. We make hundreds of other 
styles, but this contains all the best features. 


Write for Descriptive 
Circular. 


See this couch demonstrated at your dealer’s. If he has not the Climax 
write to us and we will advise you where you can get one. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


' Easily 
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